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ABSIfiACT • > 

A study vas conducted to ^esczlbe the television 
viewing habits of- grade 6 children in priaary schools within the 
Betcoi»olit&n area of Melbourne, Australia: to eiaaine the nature of 
the relationships beteeen factors found to be relevant in explaining 
taJLevisloh behavior: and to exaainetbe relationsfalt betneen 
television behavior and school achieveaant. Data were collected froa 
a 2rstage cluster saaple of 271 grade 6 children using a 
.<r*««^tioc&airet tests of .intelligence, salf-estees* and cosprehension 
in social studies; and- a diary of television vievlng ever a period of 
seven days. A ^juestionnalre was also coapleted by the subjects* 
teachers, statistical analyses involved siaplc descriptive 
statistics, bivariate correlation and aultiple regression analyses^ 
aad canonical analysis, the hypothesizing and subsequent testing of 
caueal path aodels of the interrelationships between variabXee 
enabled the study tc cope sore efficiently with the coapici 
interrelationships between variatles. Results ccnfiised the isportant 
influence that television ha« on the lives of children, and the 
iaport^nce of hose back^ound variables and personal characteristics 
in iafiaenciag television viewinq patterns. (Author/CUV) 
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CHAPTER 1 



rivraoDucTibN • . , 
The home, school, church and peer groQp are generally recognized &s the laajor 
variables of the enviBonment which interactively influence the educational 
outco«es of individuals and their energenoe as meabeVs of societv. Yet,- in- 
creasingly the mass media, especially television, ij exerting an impact on 
the development of individuals and the formation of their behaviour and atti- 
tudes. Most children in developed countries have easy access to the television 
set, they accept it and use it as a normal part of their living and their use 
of it begins in preschool years. ./ Its importance to children and the actual 
ahd potential impact that it has, is well recognized by adults who form pre^s- ' 
ure groups to attempt to influence the content and quality of the programs, by 
governmc-ts who institute inquiries into its effect and impact and legislate 
for its control, by teachers who devise curricula around the medium and by 
business interests who pitch their advertisements, at the child audience. 

Television is relatively of 'recent orJfein and its entrance into the home 
has occurred within the last three decades in all countries, and yet it is ' 
hard to imagine a single media development, apart from the printed word, which 
has had more impact on the da'ily lives of individuals. In Australia television 
commenced in Sydney and Melbourne towards the end of 1956 and colour trans- 
mission officially began in March 1975. A recent survey (George Patterson 
Report, April, 1976) suggests that as at December 1975 all but 2-3 per cent 
of Australian homes can receive television transmissions and that approximately 
94 per cent of all homes in Australia have at least one television set. Another 
audience survey (McNair Anderson Associates, 1977) shows that 60 per cent , of 
Melbourne homes have a colour television set and 25 per cent have more than one 



set. 



. When televisior. made its dramatic entrance into the home, it was greeted 
with mild to strong reactions with many of the early reactions tending to be " 
extreme, particularly when the focus of attention was the possible impact of 
this new and powerful medium on children. On the one hand, attitudes were 
fraught with anxiety and panic. Television would be harmful to children: 
family life would decline, school work would suffer, eyesight would deteriorate, 
values would be eroded, children's taste debased, their behaviour would become 
addictive 4nd withdrawn, and delinquency and juvenile crime and violence would 
increase. On the other hand, attitudes were filled with aspiration for the 
new medium as a powerful instrument for the education and entertainment of 
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children and adults. Television would become the ^i<indow of the world » 
stimulating children's interests and curiosity in the world about them by 
bringing to theip, in their home, realistic visual experiences not abl,e to 
be obtained by other media. Since .ts inception the impact of television 
on children has been subject to a good deal of research and comment to the 
point that a great deal is now known about its nature and influence'a It hough 
there still ranains a good deal to*be ,done. It is apparent in th^ literature 
that many of the early extireme attitudes have levelled off with the pure value 
judgements and glib opinions being replaced by judgements based on research 
and legitimate analysis. During the past 30 >rears, there have been several 
major studies covering a wide range of issues involved in children'-s relation- 
ship to television (Himmelweiv, Oppenheim and V^nce, 1958; Sghranun, Lyle and ^ 
Parker, 1961; Furu, 1971) and hundreds of smaller-scale investigations on 
specific aspects, many of which have remained unpublished. 

Governments too have shown their concern about the potential impact of 
television on the behaviour and educational outcomes of ch'ildren; In the 
last decade there has been an inquiry in the Ur.ited States into^the impact 
of televised violence on children (Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory 
Committee on Television and Social Behaviour: Report, 1972); a Royal 
Commission in Canada investigated violence in the ccMnmunications industry 
(Rbyal Commission on Violence in the Communications Industry: Report, 1977); 
and in Australia a Senate Standing Coiranittee has just published its report 
on an inquiry into the impact of television on the development and learning 
behaviour of children (Senate Standing Committee on Education»and the Arts: 
Report, 1978), ' 

The research literature in the area seems t6~fall into broad groups 
according to the kinds of questions which are posed by the researcher* about 
children's relationship with television: descriptions of viewing b^Jiavioui:; 
factors influencing television viewing behaviour; impact of televisiofi on ' 
children's leisure and;other activities; children's tastes in and reaction 
to the content of television programs; and the impact of television on 
children's values, knowledge, physical and mental health, and social^ behaviour 
have been the major issues for researchers. Howpver, in Australia, although 
it has been over twenty years since television transmission began there has 
been a dearth of serious and professionally conducted research into the area. 
There have been some notable exceptions in Campbell and Keogh (1962) and 
Clark and Olley (19S8), Olley (1962) and Belson (1967), and in recent years, 
there has-been somewhat of an upsurge of interest (Powell, 1971; Hammond 



and Glesftr, 1971; Tindall and Reid, 1975; Bnery and Enery^ l975;*Clsrk', 
1975; Tindall, Reid and Goodwin, 1977; Edgar, 1977; Murray and Kippax, 1977). 

The studies by Tindall, Reid and Goodwi.* of Sydney children from 5 to 
18 years have provided valuable bench mark data on which to assess the im- 
•plication of overseas research for Australia, and were u. lertaken largely 
out of concern for the lack o'f Australian data relating to use of television 
by children and the impact of the medium on them. In a series of questions 
for further research Tindall and Reid (1975) suggest^: >To what extent 

io-economic status, intelligence, school achievement and peer group 
ds reflected in television viewing?* as an important questioiT for 
further investigation. 

— • « * 

The Senate Standing Committee also expressed its concern over the lack 
of Australian research in this area and recommended that research into the 
alleged harmful effects of television on the learning behaviour of children 
be givei> a high priority. It is also proposed to take up these two important 
*issues in this study. 

, In addition, with the development of the computer and the development 
of statistical techniques which enable the analysis of complex sets of data, 
it is now possible to examine the way variables act on each other directly, 
and indirectly through other mediating variables, with these variables taken 
either individually or in sets. The techniques of path analysis, which 
employs multiple regression, and canonical correlation analysis will be 
used in this investigation to tease out such relationships as they apply in 
the area of children's television behaviour. 

The purposes of the study are threefold. 

1 To provide a description of the pattern of television viewing behaviour 
for Grade 6 children in state primary schools witf*n the metropolitan 
area of. Melbourne. . 

2 To examine in an Australian context the nature of the relationship 
betweei home background, poer group association, intelligence and 
self esteem as predictors of television viewing behaviour and to 
distin^uii^h the direct effect of the predictors and their indirect 
effect through intervening variables. 

3* To examine in an Australian context the relationship between television 
viewing behaviour and school achievement. 



RFAIEK OF PREVIUUS RESbVRCH . 
ihrtpt^f ^'<«?8ftefKe with a survey of ^h€f t«*carc* th^t has K*^n con- 



4tict<Hi ihto chilUriin**^ pattern of tctt^iinon vu»tei.'*g ^nd tJjjr factor^ ^hach ^ 
have been ^ugscmt^d to ctpU^n tht^ t^if f «?rem:e$ tn th«^ tc1cvi»ion brlmviQur 
4>{ uhtl^^i^n. rite Chapter rhcn proci^ed to exaffino the pr^vtout^ research 

%c.cntt*.t^ Ifvt^ffef^ A 'iiXuaTxou wh^rv xhe %%i!tu\ii%^ Th<? tcJevis.on pro- 
j^raoomg, *o«imon U^t vciy Uirgc nuabCT^ oi person* ot all ages, Inii the 
lespon^c* tc thi*? 4t jfliuXua UUftTf. frw fatally to f3»Hy ^nJ -within fanalic^ 
ir^jft imiiv jmllCv-fusil Sixial «iCi(pnti<i^t5 luiv«^ M>v)gJht to explain 

the <i if fcrenc<5^*v r£?»pon«^eft arvl to suj^trst «?xp^ anat urns m t>ie relevant 

,ind p^yv hcio|c ua ! f«i;tors whKit Jippinge upon behnviour. 7w rcspun^se^ 
nhivh riv^^c^-^rc^Jt, ^*»rk#*r it have* sought CAplajn have been the afsount of v>owing 

th«i projci aEa prcf L'Xi*ncc of the imiividudl ami with re«ipis; t tu chililrt^n 
The r;Ktorf» *rhiub h+ive hcen prescni<».i ^i'S po5;<^ihU ^nniributoff^ in explAin^n^ 
the diUeierKe*^ x}^' dtaoufit of viewing .^ml profttata choice incluJe, fi^e, reK, 

1 r* t ht' ei> r I > s t A >r iw % ,1 r V I Cvl s>at s^^cn ,it 1 1 e r ? f .r a«j v c n t t)t T e I ev i jm on , i T 
fvoN.vv^lr tw .ompare ^.iiQpl«"< i:fiorr aniJ After l^tc- irt roiiiK I J an of toU'- 
% i%i ;r .'T ?. .'•>«c{-4fe' V s>J5i!r6',i.'>^ 1 ic* vith tflci.isKWi ta\th • iwittun t . i <• ^ without 
f r l<*« I J i*. ."-r'T r n : N In ;.i?rr ^-AHii^v^, x.irfirU oul nhen thr penet t lon 
.? " r I -.viof: tppr . .1 s I c»J * . <f*f*T i^t htKfte^. thr uucsi i)?.** tor s 

M I • » ?' ! t. ; < n» f \ 1 r: I { f ; s ; oi: j .» 



of >iylevl*ton. The typic*! child in the first lb ye«f* of hi* Jif^^sperftis. 
nt te.%!kt iiui!h ximb tfi fV^nt 6f ih« teUvUion set as h« <}o«.% in front of 
hi» t«?»cher» dt school. T^^lcvi^ion M «iccept«d by the child ^5 a normal part 
of ifv<*rv day life. Vienlng ^egin* tiiT\y and by. the <igc of thr<w the average , 
child is ^iiready «2iiting fairly regular u%e of t^Idvisioh. ' 

Tt^c %XiHiy hy Hl«i»el«<eit « Oppenheiai und Vince H^Si^) in tNc lMitt?d King.do» 
foutui Ih^it television i^iitching by both the 10 U anit ro ii >«rur .^ge ^roup^ 
awrifj^ctl il fo i *^ hmirfi j>er >*ecK or lii-^t umier fwo hour^. per iiwl that thi* 
childr^ "^pent 8K>re liwir on tdevi^ion viewing than any other single tei^urt^ 
activity. Tt^ere appeared to be no Significant difference in the ^wunt of 
te)evi^ii>n v^e«€fd Hy the younger and ol<l4)r children but younger children 
naLchcd-jaare vblidx*^!^.*'?^ t.«Ievi.*jon and less. *^vening tetevision than adolos^ 
ci^nt"^. Hi>ii children viewed taitly %eleclively and regula.rl> ci'^nsutted the 
vte*fin^ guides II wan 4ugj5ef;tt^»i that t^^ popular {^cture -^f the child 
gJiwd io th€^ telcviMon ^tet Uid not fit the tactn." A Censan survey (MuletyVe, 
iO'>^>J sho>»ed an average fjjjurt* of bt?tii«H>n ? 4nd B hour^ per week for personn 
ajce 1^ to ^ear'* »kmever. survey* in Horth Aj5>erica 4nd Australia have 
reveai<id that mich «sore ti»e Kras devoted tc television. Schramss, lylc iind 
Viirli^t ir^M^ provided the follo*«lng figures for North Aj»erica. 

A child who Ha*i begun to television by age thrcr tvpicallv 

tl about ^> ttinute** a *feekday (Hondiiy through f rxday) , By 
i»Ke fivf, hi% viewing \ncrea^*ed until, on the avera^^e, it 

a little over two hours n day. ^ro» «ge six until about the 
•il»th grade, when the cMld is entering adolescence, viewing: 
tiar ih on a ';loiily ristng '^lane between two and two -ha If hour*v. 
Ihen v»f**v'\K ti?» ri^e?^ riither nhaq^ly to a hi^^h of a little 
o\rr Thre*' hour*. 4 dav. This, htupp u^iiiiHv occur'^ ^^owewhere 
f'ct^fc.'i>n the fifth and eighth grades f>ien it enterfi upon a 
^lofc^ly fallirtji Alape until by the twfplfth ^rade (about-rage <ieven- 
tt:cft» It i*i .iRajn between i«o und twn and one-half hour^. The^^e 
irr fcrc<*il7 fjx'.ro^ SixfitJ'o vie^^snj? avorajjc^ fro^ one^half to 
.;y\e ^our i.>ngor hr ac**, l>iv .^nJ Pari^cr, 1*^1 30) 

J'^ t r .1 1 i .» TTvo^^^*^ M\i) Lan^ i ^^^^) » tn thotr stu4> of M'^ondary school 
.*iiMfrn I r. I >io ^r*'.*!^^ KorU^n^ .if<?.*, 'i.hu^irtj lh,#f forsft I bovv and ijirls 

.iv^r.i^:^ ^^t .'"^ > ."^to^irs p<*r wt>cV r<*sp<«ci i vrl v which decMned 

tv> * ^i^ut^ <• ^ hitiM't ttM ^nri** ^ t:^^v^ ^i^l** re^^'it^c 1 1 ve ly . 

J\M»<-n r i ^ " I \ p'^rtf^d f*'.\t iin .)v<'ra>;t «*ecKdav, M vear-oJd students 
lu Hcl^nx^rtic ujt^hrd <>r \ > uT *> 40 (sinutcs mtVi little differchve between 
'y-ivy i?>tl*' ic iti* AuvTriJi^m Br oadc an f \n <.o««l<<r>n <kurvoy in 197 > 



The r«?i^nt survey* oK-Undall and Rcid il9?5) and Tindall, keid Md 
^odtolin (197?} of KindergArion to Year 12 children in Sydney found figui^s 
cowpafable to th© ^dr]u*r ^urwy*. In th^ earIU*r •survey weekly ^vJewin>j 
ilm averaged 2\ hours 1* *inutc?^ over the age range of 5 to 18 years with a 
peak viewing occurlng in Jpt»e \ear 7, 8 and 9 group ^12 to U ycar^i).- However, 
It «iui$t be jHitnied out t^nt there are dif f icult lei» in the ta^k of estimating 
televtfjon vie%fing^t^^ which would need to be tak^ctn into account in drawing 
co»|^3ft»on^ between different studu^, thc^e ositTwitJoq difficulties are 
'di^i.u'i^if^d in i.'hapter 4 below* • ' 

rtic fi»ur«>> telattnfr tc? ataount of viewing were averages and taken alone 
Kivf^ n/> inJication of ^ispertvion and for a particular age group thi^ could 

U) isiiuutcs per wttok ^iay for l.^ -year-old children hut about ?.0 per cent of 
tho ihitdri-n viewed txaar^ than fiv«f hours with about I? per cent of the i;tui<l- 
reii NtUl vicwui^ ;it 10.\0, pm, Undall and Ketd ( 1975) classified 35 per 
K<fot oi t*? J. v#.,irMU»K and fuM' sTttt I \- t/^ i ■ > t>:»i ■ old 4^ hcMvv 
vivwrfs, viewing !z^nv than *1 hours per week, v 

In ordit>r ti> acco«efflodate *larj;e acaount^ of vu^win^ it is appart.»nt that a 
^^»b'^tHj;n*il nu«sJ>er of children wot(^Ki ^pend mt^ t of their non -school time in 
front -^f it telc.iiiiun net and ewed .it titnt^s uivualjy re*verv<M for adult 
projcr^m-;'^ Krc^ikt.i-it ^ifh tele Ni:)n wan not uncottatH>n, for any half hour 
J^^^tiirc school, a!3 To >.00 am, about 11 per cent of school children in 

Svdn<-"v %vfr r^^ifaateJ to be w.itchm^t telcvif^ion and that occa'^ional earlv 
«K)rnniK xiv^in^ the exctrption ratiM>r than the rule Hmdall and Rcid, 

In fhr follow up studv ^rmdal!. Held and (ooUhtin, l*:>"'"^] this figure 
?^ai} wure.i^ed to IH |H»r ..ef>T Ttie pte.\,ilence of early wrnmg vu'wm^ 
Hovil.J 4ppr4! tt) he rei.iteU tx"* .i^:e^ith vouMj^cr children liKelv to view 
t<IrviHU>i3 bt.^ture Si hrjo 1 iUU> jnJ Hofltium, 1 '"^ "J J Iind.ill, Keid and (»ood*»in 
i*"*" r*.r i!Tj.*tra th-it V$ y^f ^ru^ <vf svjf»e> *hil<Iren m the lower ^^rade^* of 
"pn^narv ^^^uu*:] . ji'HtNt tvN*ii*i<tn h*'fj^rr le.r.jn^: for NchotU . 

•Sf rf.«iit% i^t ^)iilJren'- r^rr-r ie;u .ij-i! t e -kpvn v ir. rehit u^n to l e I r>. i ^ un* 
t-.Ki.Jiv $s thit It h.i-. I^riowr tti I'^t^nrT.inf t.uXi^t iu xhr\r lives. rhe\ .U'cept 
Jt ' .1 t^i^r^ii p.irt .it their i^\i;.>:. thev like tt levj^ii>n, it h.is br^orv 
N*«;>ri t.»'. I'^aTi .^n f.)r ^ho-*- im.J .i ♦♦-"i-.nr •^o'U.t' r<n rr.if \i>f\ . it proviJe'« 



The fir>i televifiion programs which became favourit<r$ of pre-school 
children were *thoso clai&sificd as chiidrcn*s programs but as the child grew 
older other type* of prograas;, for example, family situation comedies becaae 
«i>rc tmportant* viewing of adult programs started towards the later nart of 
the eleawntary school years (Schramm, Uyle and Parker, 1961). Ilimtaciweit i 
Oppenheim and Vince {l9Sa) found for both the 10 to 11 and 15 to 14 age groups 
that children regularly vieWed large numhefs of adult programs. Although 
moHt view«?a them selectively^ three quarters of the preference vote for the 
most favoured program wen\ to adult programs particularly crime thrillers 
and to a lesser extent, to comedies, variety programs and family serials. 
Adult news, political docu«»entary and di'^cussion programs* held little appeal 

even for the more intelligent children* 

* ■ * ■ " ... . . . . 

Ihv Australian study by Towell (VJ7\) of early ado^^cent children 

rc-vcaled a bias away from the Austr;ilian Broadcasting Commission channels 

toward the commeniial chamois. jOnly about one quarter of the children 

watched news projjrams; cartoon programs were popular and documentary pro^^rams 

were viewed by only ahout Ih per cent of the children over the three day 

period of data collection. 

TindaU, Reid and rK>odwin (1*)??) found a similar bias away , from the ABC 
channel to Powell I l^^'^l) but found no preference for any one of the commercial 
uhinnols. Jt w.i<; found thiir a^e am! sex were cloi^r influences of the choice 
of favuTintc projjjram^. Clearly famMy >ituation type programs and cartoons 
were sftatod tavuuntcs for lower and upper primary school children with 
polue dram;* and pop culture programs rating high m the preferences of 
*»<utjnilttr> *vchool children. News and documentary programs were not popular. 

X-^ .1 gcner.if ci>nvlu*-ion the pattern of program preference revealed over- 
taKriTinKl V .» prt'feri-ncr bv children for f.jnta^y typ<.» programs. The major 
fwnctkof) ♦•huh tolcsfisiofi seemed to perform for children was that of stiftiM- 
l.irui>: t.if)t.4sv .ird f intasv behaviour as disiinit fropi reality orientated 
rtf-er I tMu c . 

tJuldren*s over^^hr Itnmv: prcferf/!ce for fantasy ty]>e program^^ would 
.ippcir under-itand.it^lr in terms children's at itudes to the medium and the 
j!rat H u.it ions it would pro\idc. i hi Idren perct i ved television primarily as 
.1 sourcf ot entertainment. 

I rhev vie*»ed television fm the p.msive {»lea*iure of being entertained, 
living H fantasN, takini,{ part vuariousjy m t)irill play, identifying 
with e*i.iting :uui attractive people, getting away from real life pro- 
blems and e'ic.ipinii real life boredom - m other words, all the grat- 
Hi-.iti «n> that < a^i^t- t r or. hivir),* a superlative means of entertainment 



in one^s living f'oow, at one's cosMind. (Schraam^ Lyle and Parker^ 

yhile they acknowledged that thj^y learnt fron television and that it 
provided inforwtion (Schram. Lyle and Parker,. 1961; Lyle and Ho ff Mn» 1972) 
thes^e benefits were seen as incidental to the nain function of entertainment « , 

A' 

Television was also attractive to children for the social utility it 
provided: sosething for the group to do, and the previous night's tetevisidf)^, 
provided a shared experience for^ discussion at school the following day« ^ 
Children felt *out of tilings* if for some reason the peer group^s favourite 
program ^ad been «issed* 

'iT^ese conclusions regarding the attitude of children towards television 
w^ff? supiH>rted.by Furu tl97l);but he made the additional point that Japanese 
children quite often expressed negative attitudes to television because of 
a *self consciousness' tonards wasting time watching television and Its 
hindrance in the undertaking of other activities* 

In a recent Australian study (Murray and Kippax/ 1977) children's 
attitudes to the media were gauged in. three towns one of which had no teU*- 
vision, and found that the children's perception of the function of the 
media was characterized by two diiaonsions* The children^ in general « per- 
ceived the media as bein>: informational* (newspapers, raduO and entertainir.g 
{cine(^)» Television wa^ {Hi.'olved to lie brtween, the children perceiving 
television to he both enterta ung and mforjuative* In terms of an evaluation 
television* was rated m a relatively positive manner. Television was found 
to be interei^tmg although evidence was produced to indicate that this 
intere icclined as the community became more accustoracil to television and 
the novciiy effect wore off* About 70 per cent of the children felt that 
television had a good effect on their Uvo^ with about SO per cent mentioning 
educational benefits «vu^h as 'ht pmj; with school work* or • increased know- 
l«/d>;o of itrrrcnt events* . 

hactor^ InfiuosK iujf Ihc TeleviMon.Bcluviour of jL^i 

\ considerable ^number of Atiidios have been concenied with the relationship 
between the televi'^ion behaviour ot children and the factors related ^n thnt 
behaviour. Posnihlr antecedents of television behaviour su^jRCfited by these* 
studies include aj^c, sex; mtoll ijjcnce, home bac^i»round» peer group 
mfhuMues; and personal characieri*vt ics such as i c^teew and anxiety. 
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'The rolatiansfiips bet%ie«n tRc Btjd anount c^f television vlei#ing. is well 
foundhrd in the Uterature. Die/regulaV use of celevi$ion was found to begin 
at about age 2 to 3 ^ear;! for Morth AMftican rhlldren md lo peak at aboiit 
age U to 15 years with a not^ible decline^ int> late a^ptescence due to the 
coaipetlng educational and social pressure for teenagers .(Schraatt, Lyle and 
Parker, Lyle and Hoffsi^n, 19?J) • Hiis relationship was also found ♦for'* 

.Australjian children althou$ih tne peak viewing Age would appear to be nbout 
a year later (Tindall and ««id, 19751 Tindall. ReU *nd: Goodwin, isr?). 

Prognirt preference wa» also found to vary with age and this reUtlon- 
shir) was confinaed in the ^ery recent Australian study by jMUrray and Kippax 
(19?7}, aiey reported a fliorked decrease in the viewing of educational pro- ^ 
gf««* With increasing age tmd a isireimal but steady increase in "the viewittg 
of news dnd docuaientary programs by older children. The viewing of general 
^chi I'dten*-? entertainakont prograifs was reported to peak at about S to 7 years. 
Action-adventure, criae and drama programs were found to become popular in • 
later childhood. t\ 

Sex _ ■ • -i 

Overwhelming surveys in ftricain. USA and Australia have indicated that there V 

was little difference in the amount of television viewing between boys and | 
HirU (HimmeNeit, Oppcnheim and Vince^ 19S8; Schramm^ Lyle and Parker* 

1972; iHViiall and Reid, 197S) . --^ 



Furu (1971), as the exception, rejwjrted that studies in Japau including 
his own» re^aU^d coniiistently that Japanese boys viewed ({^cpater amounts of 
tol<Mn*iion than girls, ^y^act which he accounted for in the different role 
expetlation^ of lapaneH/^^huys and girls*^ In Japan according t* Furu, less 
d^e^mand^i would he made on boys than girls to help in* the household chores. 

However, there was a likely relationship ,bet*re<v> sex and program pre- 
fercncc. The findings of Uipw^elweit . Oppenheim and Vince (1958); Schraa»« 
Lylr and Parker (1%!); Bailyn {19S9) and. in Au^'^tralia. Edgar (1974^ 1977), 
were fairly consistent in their conclu«iion«( regarding sex and prograsi pref- 
erence, lidgar (l^^*^) examined the relationship between ?iex and preferred 
program m dinall for Melbourne hsUren in lower secondary schools. She 
employed factor anal v«ii < on the projjrais preferences as indicated by the 
children to defin<5 the taste dimensions arte found Jhat sex role identification 
^ds a aiajo»- variable m the differentiation of the preferred progr ams of boys 



and girl5« Boys tended Co prefer exciting active violent prograns, with 
• aggresiiive mitt heroes while girls preferred aore/passive programs cei\trlng 
^luround «ocUI ettpathy^and roaumtic theMS with heroes i«ho did good things 
and Were feaale* 

i Intelliye i^ce ! * ~\ ■ ' , " 

A reidtion^fthip betw^^en intelligence and both amount and pattern of viewing 
was supported by the research. In general, the less intelligent child tended 
to watchf aK>re television than the brighter child. HliMelwoit, Oppenhein and 
Vlnce (19S8) suggested that intelligence was the single jaostHiaportant back- 
ground factof in explaintn^; the amount of television viewing. 

Schra««.^k.yle and Parker (l^^Jj reported that in early school years 
brighter chilcWn tended to watc|r^re television but between 1,0 and 15 years 
the "wore intolligehi cTii idrc^i^rar^ frow the heavy viewer 

group. *n>e re^^on suggeiffVa for 'this change was that in the early years the 
brighter children sought out any intellectual stimulus. They did more of 
everything - watched television* read books, listened to the radio; but when 
they became older, teievision ceased to be a challenge to them relative to 
the rewards obtainable from the other media and other activities. 

In Australia the inverse relationship between intelligence and amount 
of viewing i«as reported by Tindalt and Kcld {19H)/but by contrast an 
earlier study (Toi^cll, 1971) found no such relationship between intelligence 
and total viewing but did find that the wre intelligent the child the 
greater the viewinjj .t)f proKr*ims on th<j Atjstriilian Broaif casting. Commission 
channi^i (ABV2) potnti to a po^niblc relat i mship between intelligence and 
pruj^um preference ♦ 

Backjjround 

;Uu»rv havo t^n'o it numhtM of «;tudios which hav<? attempted to %how a relation- 
shtp hctwvon »nc or r. of the home bacKj^rotmH variables and television 
\kirwtnft. Studu><^ i>n {h< rt* I a t lonsh if^ between social class« 'variously defined, 
and tclovtsion bchaviotjr httvc not ♦^howii consistent npAults but have shown a 
ij^tieral trend towards cbiMren of lower clasn fafDiUes viewing ?»re televis- 
ion than children o! hijrhrr social status home*». Studied which have suij|>orted 
the rr Lit ionship wr re. Blood (IWlj; Schranmi» l.>lc and Parker 0961), 
luru {hr\j; Tifulall and Hr (pJ?*.). 

It K.ns ultMU , lutvicver, that the rclat ion*^hip wa^ a vomplcx tnic. 
Hutam-Ucit, iV|H.Mihrim Innl Vjn*.c n»^S8) found th^it the social li^yvl of Uu- 




iioae proved to be of little importance in affecting how ?Buch children viewed^ 
suggesti:ng that parental exavple and parental control were nore iaportaift s 
than social class* In hoties where parents theaaelves were selective and 
moderate vi^rs, the children also tenie^tb view relatively little although 
it was found that there was nuch individual variation between nendbers.of the 
sane family, .The relationship between heavy viewing parents and 'heavy view- 
ing children was supported by Greenberg, Erlcson and Vlahos X1972) , Bailyn 
(1959), froa a study of the exposure habits and cognitive effects on children 
in Grades S and 6 in Boston suggested four factors in order of importance as 
being related to exposure to the pictorial media: parental restriction on 
the amount of exposurtf^ the <hild's IQ» occupation of the father, and religion. 
Children whose parents attempted to control the viewing of their children, 
saw less of the pictorial media, as did children whose fathers had higher 
status occupations and who belonged to protestant families. 

Generally Am^rrican parents seemed to exert little control over the 
viewing of their children but where such control was exercised less tele- 
vision was viewed (Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behaviour: Report, 1972). Canavan (1974) 4p an 
Australian study, found that children of homes where children Were the pre- 
dominant controllers of the television set, tended to be heavier viewers 
than children of homes where family control wasf^reater. It would be " 
expected that social cla^s would Infljience the viewing example provide^} by 
parents and the degree of control exercised, on the^tolevision viC^ng of* 
children. Tlie evidence ii^cated that middle and higher class parents place'd 
more restrictions on viewing both in terms (>f amount and content and provided 
more ^discriminating modejls of television viewing (Himmclweit, Oppenheim and 
Vincc» 19&8; Maccob^ 19^4; Bailyn, 1959), i 

The in$t;il Ia>t ion of additional televisilon sets in the home aapearcd to 
.'iffevt the amount af viewing. Chaffee, HcL^od and Aticin (1971) reported that 
viewing tifee of both motflters an<* their adol<^sCent^. chl Idren in multi-set 
homes wa** higher than in single . set homos, i The secottd set tended to become 
the chiliiron*s set producing lower levels of conflict over program selection 
rtyle and Hoffman, l^)'^2) . i 

Peer As«toc i at ion 

Ihe peer group a^nociation of the child ha« been recoj^nized as a factor 
inftuencintc the amount and nature of television viewing. 
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Membership of a beer group would involve a degree of conforming to the 
norms of that group* Children in discussing television viewing with other 
children would develqp norms of television behaviour which would guide later 
viewing outside the group settinjg. Biley and Rx ey (19S1) on the basis of 
'interviews with 400 New York a^d New Jersey 10- to 12-ye^r-old children 
examined the specific influence of group membership on television viewing and 
were able to establish the proposition .that the viewing behaviour of members 
and non-members of the .peer group differed* Those children who were not 
members of a peer group still had. a need for affiliation and being unable to 
satisfy this need by peer association, satisfied it vicariously, without 
threat^ through participation with characters in the media^ especially tele- 
vision, Riley and Riley (1951) found that childfen with poor levels of 
^association with, peers tended to be heavy viewers particularly of cartoons 
and other fantasy content programs* 

Himmelweit , Oppenheim andTince (1958) also found~sapporr~^far-^e ~ 

relationship between peev group association and viewing behaviour; the 

• ilisecure child who had difficulties making friends tended to view more heavily 
and to yiew fantasy qr^tentated programs* Schramm, Lyle and Parker (1961)* ' 
provided support for this proposition* They suggested that frustrations 
experienced in interpersonal relationships affected patterns of viewing and 
found thalt conflict with peers was associated with preference for fantasy 
orlentated^programs. However, a study by Murdock and Phelps (1972) found 
that the Fclationship between peer group association and television usage 

NTtceded to be qualified for the influence of social class on media usage* 
Tliey suggested that the orientation of the peer group was influenced by 
social class; a working class adolescent peer group wa^ more orientated 
towardH a street culture or a *pop* yedla culture than a school orientation, 
and this orientation, which was a reflection of home background, influenced 
the use of mcjia generally and program preference. 

Television as an l.scape - ^ 

Televiriion viewing was found to be related to personality factors and it was 
these factors which accoioUed for extremely heavy vi^^wing patterns. Tele- 
visjon might be seen by the child as a means of escape, Maccoby (19&1) 
found that miJJIe t vhiMK^n wh<» cxpor i cn<. cJ d i f fiiMiI ty in the ' 

parent 'Chi Id relationship spent more time with television than other middle 
class childrert. In 'lituation?^ where the environment imposed strain or 
conflict the child would be motivated to ♦fjet away from it all* by immersing 
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hiualf in fantasy* thus ptoviding an outlet for impulses which were not 
allowed free expression in real life. Die television set provided a readily 
accessible soui^e of fantasy and vicarious experience. 

Bail'yn (1959) found support for the proposition that certain children 
under certain conditions used the Mdia as an escape from the problems and 
tensions of life. A child who had problems in his dally li^e, who had extra 
punitive tendencies (tended to blame others) and who was rebelUously inde- 
pendent would tend to rely on media as an escape mechavtlsm. 

Pearl in (19S9) found a positive relationship between amount of stress 
and amount of escape viewing. Schramm^ Lyle and Parker (1961) found that 
disparities between a child* s own aspirations for himself and the perceived 
aspl,ration^ of his peers or parents were related to the high use of fantasy 
orientated media and low use of reality orientated media* The greater was 
the degree of parent-child conflict (where parentis aspirations are higher 

.than the child'sj^ tM hij^^r i^ss the jrpjjsipfet^^^^ 

movies and the lower the use of magazines and books. Johnstone (1961) in a 
study of adolescent's use of media found that the lower one's self esteem, 
particularly in relation to peers, the more time one spent watching tele- 
vision. Katz and Foulkes (1962) suggested that a child who was unable to 
relate to others, escaped from those situations where he was required to • 
interact, and vicariously participated in similar situations through ident- 
ifying with characters on television* The rewards of a non-member of a peer 
group were high as he could gain rewards in terms of satisfaction of his 
needs for affiliation without the cost of having to interact in a social 
situation, v 

Powell (1971) found that low intensity viewers, who were also allowed 
freedom by their parents in the use of television, tended to be of higher IQ^ 
were coping more easily with the demands of school , had a lower anxiety level 
and their preference was characterized by selectivity and a strong interest 
in documentary and news programs. The high intensity viewers on the other 
hand tended to be unselective in their choice of programs and watched more 
fantasy type material. These studies would appear to suggest that emotional 
disturbance and heavy television viewing were associated together and that 
for individual children excessive television involvement should be treated 
as a symptom of an underlying problem. 

However, Furu (1971) found no support for a relationship between the 
amount of viewing and involvement in fantasy orientated media as criteria 
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and parent-child conflict and anti-social aggression as antecedents. When 
total viewing and total fantasy viewing were taken as the criteria, no re* 
lationship was found but Furu did find that children experiencing a high 
level of conflict with parents and exhibiting anti-social aggression, pre- 
ferred aggressive hepo-content programs, which si^ported the ^escapism* 
hypothesis. Furu Investigated other possible avenues for escape and found 
that the average high school student coped with problems experienced in a 
realistic way but when escapism was engaged in they resorted to behaviour 
such as thinking by themselves or playing sports in* the case of boys arid 
keeping a diary in the case of girls and not to passive activities of 
television watching. 

Edgar (1977) investigated the relationship betweeir self esteem as 
measured by the Coopersmith scale (Coopersmith, 1967) ^d 'media behaviour* 
She found low self e&teem children used the media more than children who had 
a high regard for themselves; they viewed more television and movies, listened 
"ta the radio more and read- fewer-Bewspapers and-^ook«i A-diff^rence^ wa^- also 
found in television program preference between children with Ijigh and lov/ 
self esteem; low esteem children showing a preference for fantasy programs, 
while high esteem subjects were more likely to prefer reality programs* The 
findings of Edgar would appear to support the escapism hypothesis; children 
who had a low self regard would resort to media especially fantasy content* 
However, self esteem should itself be viewed as an outcome, with the factors 
of relations with parents, interaction with peers, success at school consid- 
ered its main antecedents (Coopersmith, 1967), Consequently it would appear 
to be necessary to consider the relationship of these factors to television 
viewing before any conclusions could be drawn about the relationship between 
self esteem'^and television viewing. * j 

f 

Impact of Television Viewing on Pupil Achievement 
Since the inception of television there irose earl/ concern as to the impact 
of home television viewing on student achievement. It has been argued that* 
the time devoted to television viewing would affect school performance 
because other more worthwhile activities, for example homework and reading 
were engaged in less. Others have suggested that the viewing of certain 
television programs would reinforce work done in schools by broadening the 
child*s horizon and experience of the world. The question: » Does home 
television viewing affect school performance?* must be *?een as a difficult 
one to answer because of the quantitative and qualitative dimensions of 
television viewing and because of the many other variables operating in a 
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complex and interactj^ve way which could affect school performance* ^In 
addition > excessive television viewing which has been purported to adversely 
affect school performance migKt be a syq3tom*of psychological disturbance 
(anxiety, frustration, aggression, conflict^ low self esteem and other 
unsatisfactory Jnummn relationships) which might also be the major xmderlying 
cause of poor performance rather than the hours spent in front of the tele- 
vision It might also be that poor performance at sciuiol because of the 

psychological stresses that this^ would set up would cause heavjLer viewing* 

The evidence reviewed would seem to^indicate that when television was 
introduced it displaced activities previously engaged in and where children 
had grown up with television ii; had taken up a substantial part of their 
time* It would appear evident from the research that the activities replaced 
by television tended to be functionally related to television which suggested 
that time devoted to television would not be 4.evoted to sciool related 
activities If television were not available* Activities wjf^ich would tend to 
be displaced were listening to the radio, reading comics or playing with 
friends (Himmelweit» Oppenheim and Vincej, 1958; Schramm, Lyle and Parker, 
1961; Furu, 1971; Brown, Crammond and Wilde, 1974). The reading of^ books 
apparently suffered less than the other media (Himmelweit, OppenheiiAf and 
Vince, 19S8;' Maccoby, 1963)* There would appear to be little, if any, 
impact of the introduction of television on the time devoted to hom^«»work . 
after the novelty effect of its introduction had passed (Himmelweit, 
Oppenheim and Vince, 1958; Schramm, Lyle and Parker, 1961; Furu, 1971), 

Some television programs have been produced with the prime objective of 
informing and educating the audience^ while others (the majority) have the 
prime objective of entertainment but none the less would provide some exper- 
iences which promoted learning incidental ly« As indicated above the gratifi- 
cations which children sought from television were entertainment and fantasy 
rather information, so that in the general sense television would not 

be a major source of educational experiences, which would have major impact 
on performance at school. While acknowledging that any impact would be small 
it might well be that the impact differed interactively with other variables, 
for example, age and intelligence and was dependent also for the particular 
child, on the types of program preferred. The impact would also differ in 
relation to the particular aspect of school performance being measured* 

Research into the relationship between television viewing and school 
achievement goes back to the early 1950*s. One on the early researches was 
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done by Clax)(/(19iu who in a correlational ^stvuly of approximately 6000 
children* from Grade o and 7» in which data were collected on television view- 
ing, intelligence, and achool achievement, found that the learning of ch^d<» 
ren at school was not much affected by the way parents controlled television, 
viewing; He did, however, point out that high television viewing, lower 
intelligence, lower parental control and poorer school achievement tended to 
be found in the same child* Scott (1956) found that elementary school 
children who watched less* hours consistently attained higher achievement 
scores. In a survey of British children, Duggan (1955) found, in a conpar*- 
ison of viewing and non-viewing children, no significant differences in time' 
devoted to homework or school performance. Himmelweit, OppelS^eim and Vince 
(1958) found that those children who did*not watch television, generally, 
had better school performance than those who did watch television* Ridder 
(1963) found no relationship between academic performance and total hours 
spent watching television* Studies which attempted to relate school per** 
formance with tel^sion without taking Intc^ccoimj otlftir variables^ which 
could influence televisio^ viewing and school performance on the one. hand 
and the type of program viewed and the components of school performance on 
the other have generally not been able to link television viewing and school 
performance* Studies have ^ggested that television does itaprove the vocab* 
ulary of the pre*school child but this effect disappeared soon after the 
commencement of formal Schooling (Maccoby, 1963; Schramm, Lyle and Parker, 
1961)* Schrawn, Lyle and Parker (1961) found an interrelationship between 
age, television viewing and general knowledge for sixth and tenth gVade 
children; they also found that high television use children were superior in 
knowledge of topics related to the fantasy content of television but inferior 
in knowledge of subject matter more related to school perfiormance. 

Childers and Ross (1973) in a study of middle elementary level pupils 
found no significant relationship between television viewing hours, IQ and 
achievement scores and it appeared that type of program watched produced no 
result worth reporting. Starkey (1974) found for fifth and sixth gi'aders a 
slight but significant correlation between the ajriount of leisure time spent 
watching television and reading ability; better readers were^found to watch 
less television than poor readers and Atkin and Gantz (1974), on the basis 
of interviews with 703 children from Kindergarten to Grade 5 and their 
mothers found moderate correlations between frequency of television news 
watching and indices of political knowledge and general familiarity with 
current <ivents. ^ 
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'•\ Smamary 

In suwttary, this review of research has indicated the Substantial influence 
that television has on children; it is a major leisure time gctivity and is 
seen by children as a source of entertainment rather than information* The 
programs that they prefer are heavily fantasy orientated in content* The use 
of television varies with age, and sex appears to be a yarlabJ^ Influencing 
type of program preferred rather than the amount viewed. The amount of 
television viewing appears to vary Inversely with Intelligence and socio- 
economic status of the home although the degree of parental aontrol and 
parental example are also Important ^factors. Peer group pressure is also an 
Important factor and there Is also a good deal of evidence to suggest that 
heavy use of television particularly heavy viewing of fantasy programs may 
be a mechanism for escape from personal and emotional problems. 

The studies dealing with the relationship between television and school 
performance show little If any effect, positive or negative. The relatlonr 
ship Is likely to be marginal because of the known major lmp.act of Intelli- 
gence and home background on school performance. The Impact of television 
may be two way: a displacement effect, thpt Is, television taking up time 
which could be put to better use an^^ positive Impact, that Is television 
broadening the horizons of the child and providing him with visual 'experiences 
not otherwise available to him. 

It would be expected therefore, that a child who seeks television as a 
source of Information and therefore Is more selective ln*hls viewing habits 
would perform better at school than the child who resorts to television for 

« 

entertainment or escape. This relationship however is complicated by the 
interaction of the other variables of age, sex. Intelligence, home background 
and peer relationships. In addition the studies reve&l a possible differen- 
tial effect of televislWi viewing in respect to th^ particular components of 
school per fonjance. It may be that while the Impact on overall school per- 
formance of television viewing may be .undetectable, effect on particular 
aspects of performance may be positive or negative. 



COlCfcKTWL FRAMEHOftK; VHOPOSITIOJiS FOR IW£5,riGA:/I0N 

Toifvisjion, aithouth a ioAding cottponent of the MdU, i% only one of 
the mny facets of the educatiOMt environment in which children grow anii 
develop into aduits. In an eMUiinatiOfi of the iiiipact of the educratlonjil 
enviroiftent on student achievement Keeves {1972} Identified the hose, the 
school and the peer group a the major environMUta) »it(i^tion» affecting 
ed\icationai outcomes, id ;:;>:a&tion, Me postulated within each, of these 
environmental i^uuations M;tJctural, attirudinal Vini proce»» diiumsionfto 
HoiH^ver, the Keeves* paradigm for thtf f^tudy of educ\tlonai environments 
diJ not inchia^ the influence of the religious and rkireation&I institutions 
of society as contributing to the tioc iaHsat i>;>n ami/ediK0t ion^l procew, of 
c^Udren and yputh Sor i*id he provid*' for the t»r tuenc« of the nedia. 
Never: he the paradigm ha^ 5uppli^ n ai^efui theor^ticiii framewor!^ for 
an eJcam»nation of the impact of thi5 'additional component of the educational^ 
emir*>n«<ynt o^jtcome* of ^hoo;ing Moreover, tt made provision for the 
operation ot the environmental factor* in an interactive way, indicating 
that any a^i^e'^sment of the impact of a- single or -^^et of fattort^ could not 
he view4f^l in lAolatio fro« Kht other facets of the environment. f^/irihdY- 
more, a full vt^mimi\or\ of the iftpact of televis^ion vould not justifiably. 
t>r Ciirried out xn iM>lation frcm the other »edia JHCs^Ip® the other cocjtpon- 
en<> of the oijiKiit tonal envtronssent *uch 4f» i^ie hopjc. fichool atul peer group 

thf re\ lein of pre^ lou* rja^^earch reported xt\ Chapter 2 ha^ snUicatCii 
tKtt \hv factors influencing ihtt tclevinjon viewm^^ t>ehavioiir of children 
•fcre intcrrcUtexl in a tomple* wi> The fa*.lor% found in those -studies to 
he rt levant to r»p).*inin|j telcvi«;iD« viewing iK'Kcivtour hvtc found .t<» be 
v»>tn*^t r I »n i*ia> broad )jrcaps hfiae Kic kgroA»nU ancUj^fiy^jc leVcl of parents J 
KKUMtoXyt \Kv^i\^'fi and pcr^urial ^fuiav t cr i *i t j i* ^ TaKinx f*rU'<ti.M v,*r i^i^blc*; 
tro« thrsr srt^, arnl the ^rf^ ot tel j M^^f^n^7^TH^i4:^K^"1^^ '»«d ^vhool 

r r I J t lonsh J J- ?irtwrrn the v^ri.iMe^ to ^»>tMe*/t ?hevc «i<:)d«!^ ti> f*«Jj>iru. .i; 

tc^fi'ijc ?hr ^t^iK4 v\^iil^c^t^l *n this stiniy "Yhv .i^'j-f ^-^pr ; .) f r * c-. h;» I'Jut• 



i \ti?rAt\\^ I Htati^T;. <i ICvhfw^wC, n?i;j/irii; xc^TC'^'\ty 

f.'f «• lu" jn ir.^' afki i t-.t cT ?»t in^; linear t c I .» t \<'^r.sh ips .k.*fj4T.jf « nrr 
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of vari<lbt<^^ under th» «»su»pftonn that ite iink» betirc^n the variables 
,inv0lv« ^ cmi!wl orJi^rtng iirid that ih^ %yikXm i% causally cloned. It is a 
tectmtque <it hypoihesi* testiryj %rhcreby »odelH o/ the reUtion$h!lp5i betnieen 
ir^ruble* are postulated^ the partUuUr reUtionshlp*^ jirlsinif frm previous 
r^^search. prtor understanJieg and fheary Subsequently the soiieU can be 
test*>d afid fo%ind to be etthcr con^istr^nt tilth jthe datd or can beiaodif led 
to produ4:i^ more posits toon tous tiodeU of thf^ reUt lonfihips between the var- 
i^btei; etii^iined . 

Xht ^M^mptxon oi cuu%n%ion t>et«een varubies warrants further cowient . 
Tht tutur^ of causation is a controversial ts^sue dwong philo^pher^ a?>d 
rri^rchcrs H is mt intended to rev^eN <this >ci>ntrovefsy here but to 
vtaie siaply that in order to establ ishv^onf tdentt^^uMltty betireen two 
variaMei one «ust perfonr an e«pen«ent that a change Ip the de^iendent 
varuble vJin hi* at^riUaed to' the imlepemicnt vart4bles ition^ It mist 
therefor*^ he possible for the e*per tisenter to hold all other varjiables 
ianstant by the rando* selection of canes for study Correlations between 
vjriahles i$v not sho«ir causation Aithoujjh they may br ftuggoistive of causal 
Imi^ for further investigation l*ath analy«>jfi is dependent on correlational 
4nal>M^ bit IT U<ves not attcisspt to d\4ccv<>r caus^ii iinks^ It appUe^v a 
fc<hfx\^isv to .r iihuh a'isutar:^ caus^ation and which js foraulated by the 

f<*-^<-(»r. hrr vMi the twiMfv of prior knowledftt- and^ theory ica I vonsiderat u>n«i " 

Iti tij^urr * V a pAth ji^.hIoJ {jfe^^^cnted sho^^ing the reJat lonshtpi; between 
rhe i4<ti>rt, l*4fhcr'<» ^Vvupjtion .iSi ,j measure of the -^ov' sc -econooic status 

ttvc , ig U;:. j^arcHtal control of television vici*ing ixy), pet*r 

.«^^;., i,#f i.^n .t*-, ^»rAi ^.cU c^trtto U-l. a^i»a)t.u antecedents of total teley 
^ \ ^ . ic« ' * <. t « 

'^r •xuf*-! fjfh^-t ^ < txpa r j on . :is a »ea«iurc ot ^ot }i> • ci onowu' 

'•xc IV ^•eir'tj Tri.^?rKj 'n r h<- itKcnj^CrfHc of th<? vhHd and p^irent^il con- 
?t.'i f ^>r^»in^. ifvJ j\.ir<*nt,>i ^itfitrol ar<' ;iJs«> rclijted lather's ocvupa 

?r>r- iftf ^\^t•f^.,<r^ pri*r 4^'»<s i.it u>n te?ux K is il^o influenced by intelligence 

;.irrnT.») vonii .1 , Self J stct-^o l^ depcnJcnt on' the OviupatK>r ut the 
ti^Thfi. ir.tci ; »ji^T.» c. jiarcnt^l ..inTr»>l '»nd peer Ji %^i>; i^t ion 

Hcif rcg.ir*J for hici^cif *i ^ ft person ii>U affext the t i«e 
•.|MT.f .;r»i>nK tcJc-.isicn, tehiO. i> a J J i r f^. t i y influenced t»y Uther'^ 

ifr**i i jfj:<'pt r. jvirenT.^i tO:troI }\f^^^ peer a^<»tK i.^t lor^ .'a^her'n. 
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ipeer association will affect television viewing directly but also indirectly 
through the other variables. Father's occupation,^ intelligence and parental 
control, are variables which are exogenous to the system while all the other 
variaMes Are seen to be endogenous. 

It i» hx]>othe$jized from the review gf previous research and theory t&t: 

fathers with higher statiis occupations would have intelligenv*-^* 
children who because of their greater intelligence and coming 
fro« homes of higher status would develop greater peer group 
ties; ^ ' / 

children fron* homes where control t)f television viewing was high 
wouU hav#. *vig*wp :-eveU 0^^^peer-i»seeia^l^ a«d^"S^l#^^ ~~ 

the greater involvement with peers the ©ore television would be 
viewed^ because of .the greater pressure to conform to group norms; 

mor€ intelligent children. would tend to watch less television 

because It hold their interest less; ^ 
» * 

children of high status homos would watch television less Ibc^cause 
of the wider range of oth?r interesting activities available* and 
also because high statu% homes might be associated with greater 
restriction of viewing; 

children who felt badly about themselves because of a^ lower status 
home background, lower intelligence- and difficulties in social 
relationship with peers would view greater amounts^f television. 

The school performance variables were added to the above model* In this 
study two school performance criteria were used, one being a measure of 
overall school achievement as rated by teachers;'"a1ni.the other involving a 
specific measure of performance, namely, comprehens^n in social studies, 
f-igurc shows the model to be examined* by extending the previously 
postulated model. It can be sben that the viewing of television has been 
hypothesired .is an important intervening variable^ Father's occupation 
IQ. parental control, peer association an^ self esteem have been hypothe- 
si:rd as having a direct influence on both overall school performance and 
comprehension m solkiI studies and an indirect effect through television 
V ew \ ng . 

The models presented show the causal paths, conventionally indicated 
by «;traight lines to he unuii rtx t )ona 1 indicatinK that, a variabje cannot 
he tH>rh .i viiiise »nd eft><.f of another variable, the rao<iel is thus a 
recursive tm^Jel. Relationships between variables not assumed to be causal 
are by conventidn shown by a curved line with arrow heads at each end (r — ) 
and its magnitude given the value of the zero order correlation coefficient. 
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The path coefficients of the mumI paths are the standaraited partial 

regression coefficients or beta weights in the regression equation whtfre the 

variable VSK^nsidered as the criterion H' regressed or the other variables 

considered a* N^ts Antecedents. The ^th coefficient Indicates the direct - 

effect of a variable or variables taiien as a cause or causes on' another * " .-• 

var4able taken a$ the effect. R)- the examination of the path coefficients 

one can liake jMdgeaents about the .sixe of 'the direct effect of one variable 

another, and also the size of ,an indirect effect' through a Mediating - 

variable, ' * , 

'.' ' ■ • • .... . *■ • ^ • '• ' 

It is «een that the endogenous var^^bles are deterwined' both by other 

^joir t ab id s .M tth^n . the %y%t tm hy-^i^t^vT^^^^^r^i dml vr HiMi»»-itot - 

contained within the %yt^%wr In addition/ it i;^ assumed tJiat the distur- ' 

bonce ot- resiJuiil variables associated with one of 'the variables within the 

system are independent of and not correlated with other variables in the 

system or other residuals. 

> ' 

'^The -variance of an endogenous variable comprises a jpart which Is 
attributable to the other variables related to it in the systlii and a part 
which is attributable to variables related to it bm not contained in the 
system. Thus the pafh coefficients between the disturbance variables and 
a variable tn the systesi is given by /|"V"r^. 

J?L'^^A^^g>^^.t ion of Mult iple Criteria 

Multiple regression analysis and its utiUzatton in path , ana lysis enables 
the examination of the influence of a swei ot picKlictor variables on a single 
criterion Itoteevor* the pattern of television vti^wing has many facets. Ij\ 
addition to ca^lcMlatina tin? rtomber of hours viewed one can obtain information 
on the ni«ab<?r of lK>urs spent In watching se(>arate categories of program^* 
specific channels and >*hether the viewing occurs i^n company or alone, dui;itig 
meal times, or t>efore school. Given the mult i-faceted nature of the pattern 
of television viewing and behaviour it is essential to examine these outcomes 
together rather than separately and so to produce a more parsimonious analysi 
of the mfiuence^of antecedent factors on television viewing patterns and 
behaviour Canonical analysis is a technique which enables a researcher to 
examine the relationship between a set of predictor or independent variables 
and a set of enter ion or depetidettt variables. 

In this study it was planned to undertake three canonical correlational 
.nalyses with the variables ^ex. father♦^ occupation, IQ, parental control, 
peer ftssui. tat i6n ami self esteem as the i^redictor set and as the criterion 




vtrUbUftt the houTu Viewed Sn nine prof rip c«i«tojri«9 (new* nnd news 
CQMmury, <lbci««nur)r. chuajjen's^educationti^reiUtous, q«l« and judience 

; participle i^r sport, v«rietx» dr«M. c«r4hi^l>s)i ho<|W viewed for, ^ch of 
the four chenneU; and the Viewing t>ehaviotj^ variabies of watching television 

^ alooe^ while eating thi) ever ;ng ■[eai*, and bef^ a ' " . 



♦Canonical corif*lat ion anal y«iV #ftabfe$/ thr§^ <■ 
. tfie\ntaib]»r amL, nature of ^jiituiUljr tndepedent riiUtions between two sets of 
vi|riable» and the .degte^e ..of overlap or . redundancy betweerf the~two sets 
*liUiic#Hn« the extent to nrhVcfi one sot Mr tM>-pre<Hf^ted fron ^the other,. ; 

Canonical correlation amilysis involves Ihe extraction of pair a of 

^^^^iHtq y^ V ft r Ute» ^ ^^k(ear^iiw?Uon» ^^^^ aet alof uari^faiea;- in^ ^ 

orier to »axi»lare the correlation between the variates* The fim canonical 
correlation is the higheat correlation that can be found between the firat 
pair of 'canonical varUiea; the second canonical correlation is the highest 
correlation which can be found between the second pair of cahonicat variates 
which are uncorrelated or orthogonal to the first pair. The canonical cor- 
reUiion coefficient -between each pair of variates shows the strength of the 
relationship between the variates and the square of this coefficient describes 
the proportion of ihe variance of one variate predictable from the other 
variate. Tfte icoeff icients which assist In th^^ interpretation of the canonical 
varUtes are the transforsuitton weights which are analogous to. the standard- 
ized partial ntgresision weights in multiple regression analysis and imve 
traditionally been used to interpret the factors; but it is suggested that' 
the factor structure coefficients are »ore neaningful (Tatsuoka, 1973; 
Thofison and Keeves, 19?4), The structure coefficients are the correlations 
between each of the canonical variates in the pair and the original variables.^ 
This enables the better iditiitif iciition of the factor as it presides a meB%ixr^ 
of the toatllnji of each of the ci^;pohent variables on the factor^ Ali/-> the 
sum of the -iquurtHt !^trut turc coeff icientft enables the detersiinat ion of the 
proportion of the varirtnces of each set of variables iffik is extracted by 
etiich factor . ' " 

In carryin,g out the canonical analysis the progras CANON (Cooley and 
Lohne<^, 19^1) wiii used* thl5 program provided mcafiurc^ of redundancy 

In the analyses re|K>rrcd in Chapter fe the causal models advanced In the 
preceding pages have been tested using tuitiple regression analysis. In 
those analyses where several interrelated criteria have been considered 
canonical analyst ha^ been regarded as the most appropriate technique to 
exaaine the interrelat ion«ihip» between the set of predictor variables aml thi* 
set of criterion aeasurcs. 
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$a)PE AND OCSIGN OF THE. STUDY 

tr 

The gtn«»K «i«5 of this invest Igation were to exaaine television viewing 
p«ttem» of 'Grftdtr^iS ^iHidren and to sttidy reintionships between hone back- 
' ground .variables, persoiwl characteristic*, televlalon viewing patterns and 
»cho«l a«^eve«ent. 

The tilUdy ms located in th« M^txopoHtan of Melbourne because of 
the accei#i5ility or tlw «re« to the researcher 4ii«l the fact that it . could 
be reasonably assuned that the potential exposure of the childreif in the 

sa^le to tel ev i s ion y ut«i^ ident ica 1 . In add ition the metropolitan area 

upas served by, four television channels including throe cowercial and one^ 
jtovemment omed, which would provide a suitable variety of programs. 

The population i^as restricted to Grade 6 children in state priaiary 
schools* Ifhile there are other primary schools outside the^ goverrasant 

school system wi th substantia l enrolments i t wan felt di»sirabi^ xt% ^r^nfin^ 

this Investigation to this group* Furthermore the researcher was able to.^ 
obtain ready access to current enrolmient information for stale primary 
schools which was not available for the catholic and non-i:athollc inde|i4end«y 
*ent schools. In addition, it is«commori practice for children who move into 
the Independent non-catholic school system at the secondary level to have 
first attended i^tate priisary schools so that the range of backgrounds of 
the pupils at Grade 6 in the state primary schools would be sufficiently 
varied to allow investigation of this variable! Further studies on pop- 
ulattons in other grade levels and in other systems would provide useful ^ 
comparisons with the conclusions oH this study. 

The Samp le 

\ Simple of Grade 6 children m 9t;»te primary schools was drawn Ir^ two Stages. 
First, using 19?'' enrolment^ information supplied by tht Education Department 
the Australian Council for Educational Research sampling frame and tables 
random numbers, three samples of ten schools were drawn with the probability 
of inclusion in each sample proportional to the number of Grade 6 children 
in the school within the larger population. Schools with Grade 6 enrolments 
less than 2$ were excluded; the sampling frame grouped schools first by siae 
of enrolment and then by geographical location. Schools in the first sample 
of ten schools were then approached by mail and followed up by telephone 
to eniist their co-operation. 
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Tw) schools' Refused to participate and another was unable to uke part 
because a school ca«p had been arranged during' the period scheduled for data' 
colltction» these three schools were then replaced froii the second sanple 
by aichools which were closest geographically. 

The second stage of the «a»plihg procedure Involved arawing a random 
saapie of 50 Grade 6 -children across grades using class li«ts supplied 
by the schools and rando« maiber tables. 

. Each of the children .^lelecte^l in the saaple was given a letter for his/ 
her parents seeking their co-operation a few days before the scheduled dati 
of testing and also asking parents to aake sure that their children had 
correct inforwition about father's occupation end parent's educationv j 
Attrition from the original sample of 50 children per^school occurred as 
o^resurtToFTmre^^^ 

271 children (138 boys and 133 girls) were tested which represents 90,3 
per cent of the original sample of 308. Twelve children of the 271 ^id not 
return their television di'ary despite follow up but these we^e included i,n' 
the analysis using massing data values for the television viewing Infonoatioft 
collected in this way. The ages of the children in the sample ranged fr^m »^ 
10,6 to 13,4 years with a mean age of IK6 year's. 

the sample of 271 represents approximately one per cent of the popujlation 
It is realized that this complex sample design (two stage cluster samplcj) 
differs from a simple random sample which is the fundamental asstanption in 
the calculation of the sampling error in the estimating of population pata- 
meters by ^he usual text book formulae. Recent research (Ross, 1975) has 
shown that there is a^ danger of underestimating sampling errors when no 
account i% taken -of the design effect of a depxirture from simple random 
sampling to more complex sample designs. Technlq^ies for the estimation of 
sampling errorji have been developed to take into account the design effect 
(balanced repeated replication and jack-knifing) and those have been de$- 
crlbed by Ro5S. However » for thM studfy it was dct ldtHl that the ad;uiJtmeiit 
was not warranted given the nature of the study and iiie complexity of the 
cc»putation of the design effect. In addition. Ross showed that in the case 
of the tw© «tage cluster sample the design effect on sampling error for 
correlation and standardised regression coefficients was minimal compared 
to more complex saaple designs and of a level which could be t^plerated. He 
found that the probability of Incorrect statements about correlation and- 
standardised regression coefficients being made when the probability level 
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.OS IMS being at»ed at and the design effect ignored for a tw stage 
istet saaple was 0.O9 for both coefficients; however the probability 
5 higher for aeans (0.21). 

« • 

Data Collection 

The data for the study was collected by the adainistration of the following 



tests: 



Otis Intermediate Test Fono AB (Australian Council for Educational 
Research) . . » . 

Self Esteeft Inventory (Coopersmith, 1967) 

Test of Coaprehension, Primary School Social Studies Tests, Vict-' 
orian Prl»aT)f Schools Testing Prograame (Australian Councii for 
tducational Research. 1969)' 
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TRe pupOs "also coBpieted a questionnaire and a diary of their television 
viewing over seven consecutive days. 

The Otis Intermediate Test Form AB is a test of general intelligence 
or mental ability and is designed to estimate inna\e ability, rather than' 
acquired knoviedge, by the use of a variety of test situations scaled in 
order of difficulty to obtain a representative measure of the individual's 
mental efficiency in general. It takes 30 minutes to complete and contains 
69 questions in ascending order of difficulty and includes analogies, class- 
ifications, wrd meanings, proverbs, number series and questions requiring 
arithmetical and verbal reasoning. The test provides an estimate of the 
linguistic, quantitative and general learning or thinking ability of pupils 
from 9.0 to 14.0 years of age; the most reliable estimate is obtained at 
the centre of the age range. The test yields a raw score which is then 
converted iT»to an iq range using the chronological age of the pupil. For 
the purposes of the analyses, the IQ ranges were designated by mid-points 
and in cases where a ♦ had been appendaged to the upper value of the range 
an addition of 3 was made tax^alculat* the mid-point value. 

The Coopersmith Self Ksteera Inventory {Cpopersmith, 1967) is a test 
designed to measure evaluative attitudes towards the self in social, academic, 
family and personal areas of experience, The SS^self report item scale 
yields .i total possible score of SO and an eight point lie scale to assess 
extremely socialized response sets. The total self esteem score can.be 
categorized info ^ubscalcs or self esteem in relation to home and parents, 
peers, school -academic and general self. It is a scale originally designed 
by Coopersmith for children 10 to 12 years but lias been used with age ranges 
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froA 8 year^ to adult and requirfs subjective responses to statenent$ as. to 
whether the statement is Uike me' or Vunlike me*. Coopersnith reports a 
nunber of American studies which support the validity of the scale (Coopersmith 
^ 1975) and Australian studies have supported the validity of its use on Axxst^ 
ralian children (Edgar, Pow^ell, Watkins, Moor and Zahkarov» ld74; Ross, 1974). 

The test of Comprehension in Sbcial Studies is one of a battery of tests 
\ developed by Australian Council for Educational Research for the Victorian 
, Primary Testing Programs (1969-1970). It is a test purporting to measure 
developed abilities in the content of material typical of that encountered 
in social studies. *The abilities covered under the general heading of 
doraprehension include understanding of the explicit and Implicit meaning of 
information given. The understanding of implications involves the abilities 
of recognizing connotations and deducing necessary or likely consequences or 
associations' (Reneham and Wilkes, 1973), It is a content free test of 
52 items involving' material presented vert»lly, graphically and pictorially 
and requiring similar skills to those which might reasonably be expected to 
be required in comprehending news» news commentary and documentary television . 
programs. The Coopersmith and Otis IQ tests were administered according to 
the instructions contained within the appropriate manualsi However for the 
(omprehension in vSocial Studies test it was necessary to fabricate admin* 
istration instructions because the original instructions could not be loc- 
ated. 

The student questionnaire provided information about age, sex, family 
size, father*» occupation, father's and mother's eduqation, access to tele- 
vision and viewing habits including information about the extent to which 
parents were aware of the programs watch^ by their children and the hours 
watched over the previous week as recafled by the child. The questionnaire 
was trtalled on a single class in a school not selected in the sample. As 
a result of the trial modif icat ion was made to the questions on father's 
occupation and parental control of television viewing. 

The occupation of the father was classifieO on sixteen and six point ^ 
scales in the manner suggested by Broom, Jones and Zubrzycki (1965, 1968) 
and Broom and Jones (1969). This classification is based on grouping occup-^ 
at ions of the same or similar skill and ordered to form an occupational 
prestige scale in accordance generally with the findings on occupational 
prestige in Australia (Congalton. IIMk^), The scale has been shown to be as 
an efrective pretlictor of subjective soci.^1 class in Australia as either 
inci^me or education with the zero order correlations between subjective 



socUl clM* •«! occupation, incoMe and education of 0.36, 0.57 and 0.35 
raspactivaly (Broo«, Jonaa and Zubrtycki, 1968). 

$ 

The teacher quaationnaire provided information on atudent achievei^ent 
and social devalopvent. The claas roo« teacher was asked to rate each atudent 
in the saaple on a ten point scale for overall student achievMent and peer 
group social developaent respectively and on. a five point scale as to whether 
each student was achieving up to potential. 

The testing and adainistratlon of the quesjionnalres were carried out by 
the researcher in each of the ten schools during a three hour session in the 
mornings of the two weeks ended July 20, 1977. The order of administration 
during the testing period was as follows: tl) Coopersmith Self Esteem 
Inventory (2) Otis IQ Intermediate Test (3) Questionnaire (4) Social Studies 
Comprehension Test. The morning play break^ occurred during .the completion 
of the student questionnaire. 

Schfaam, Lyle and Parker (1961) discuss and compare different methods 
for collecting information on viewing time and point out that the different 
methods produce different estimates of a child's television viewing time. 
The methpds discussed include estimates by parents, estimates by the child 
of viewing over sone past period, supervised and unsupervised diaries, recall 
aided or unaided of programs viewed on the previous day. Schramm, Lyle and 
Parker express faith in the aided recall of programs viewed on the previous 
day method but suggest that the supervised diary should have the virtues of 
an aided recall interview. 

The validity of the questionnaire and television diary techniques was 
also* questioned and examined by Brechtel, Achelpohl and Akers (1972). By 
using direct observation of behaviour, utiliting video equipment installed 
in the subject's home, they report that questionnaires and diaries generally 
over report viewing ti»e, a tendency which ranges from about 25 per cent 
over reporting in a diary to a 40 to 50 per cent over reporting in estimates 
of viewing tine for the previous day and general estimates of an average 
day's viewing. 

Another problem which has important implications for the estimation of 
television viewing time, is the level of attention which children give while 
watching the television set. Most viewing is done in the company of others 
and a variety of activities are involved in while viewing -^conversing, eating, 
reading, studying, playing. For a considerable amount of the time, the tele- 
vision set is turned on little, if any, attention is being paid to the program 
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.(Allen, 1965;^ Murray, 1972)i\M that view^g beco»r:i g secondary activity, 
a situation wljich »ay cc*ipri«t\about 30 per\ent of viewing time (Robinson, 
1969). Lyle and Hoffiwin (1972)\^eport that fe^er than 20 per cent of first 
graders said they never did othei\ things wlii.le wk^chittg •television and about 
50 per cent of older studenN^saidU^hey sometiffles Vtudy while the set is on; 
a high frequency of discussion with -^^rents and siblings was reported the 
. major part of which related to prograiAcontent but also ranged over other 
topics. 

Given^the nature an^ scope of the in^iry it was not possible to use 
the sophisticated, hard-ware-iutenslve, dii^ect observational techniques 
advocated by Brechtel, Achelpohl and Akers (1972) or to extend the Question- 
naire to survey other activities engaged. in Vhile viewing television. Tele- 
vision viewing time was collected in two ways^ by' a diary kept over the 
period of seven days from Saturday, July 30 to Friday, August 5 issued, 
supervised, and collected by the class teacher; anU by an estimation via 
the questionnaire of the hours viewed over the previous week. Provision 
was made to allow the children to Indicate the three programs which they 
most enjoyed and to indicate them in order of prefer ence« The time viewed 
as collected by the diary was categorized by program type and' by channel 
The categories of program type used were as follows: 

1 News and News Commentary i 

2 Documentary 

3 Children's Educational 

4 Religious 

5 Quiz and Audience Participation 

6 Sport 

7 Variety ' ^ . . ' ' 

8 Drama 

9 Cartoons 

•> * • 

The program categories are listed in order in terms of a reality to 
fantasy spectrum. It is realized that the categorization of the programs* 
and the viewing time are somewhat subjective and arbitrary and that the basis 
of the division between reality and fantasy is very much a perception of the 
viewer which will differ between individuals and for an individual from time 
to time. However, the distinction has foundation in other research: Schramm 
Lyle and Parker (1961) set down criteria for the classification wf^ieh was 
also used by Furu (1971), in his detailed survey of Japanese children's tele- 
vision viewing habits. . 
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According to Schram, iyle and Parker (1'961) 

fantasy content: invites the viewer to take leave of his 
problems in the real world; invites surrender, relaxation, 
passivity; invites eiiotion; works chiefly through abro- 
gating the rules of the real world; acts to reiftove, at-., 
least temporarily, threft and ^nxlety, and often o(^2fc 
wish-fulfillment; offers pleasure; whereas real ityeon tent : 
constantly refers the viewer to the problems of the r€»0«>rld; 
invites alertness, effort, activity; invites cognition; works 
chiefly through realistic materials and situations; tends to 
mai^e viewer even more aware of |^eat. perhaps more anxious, in 
return for better viev of problem; offers enlightenment. 
(Schramm, Lyle and Parker, 1961: '63-64) 



Key Variables and Their Measureme 



wWble 4*1 below shows the major variables of the study and summarizes the 
method used for the measurement of those variables. The infomation has 

4 

been presented ,in this way to enable the reader to fojlow more effectively 
,the presentation of the analysis of the data and the results of the invest* 
igation, 

^Tahli \A Variables and Their Measurement 



Var*iables 



Home Variables 
ther's Occupation 




Measurement 



Father's Elikication 
Mother's Ediication 

N\A^ber onV Sets in the Itome 
/Tolour TV in the Home 

Parental Control of Television 
Viewing * 



Children's response on questionnaire 

classified on 16 point scale (Broom, 

Jozies and Zubrzyffki, 1968) 

16 Highest status occupations 

1 . Lowest status occupations 

Children's response on questionnaire 
ca^'rrgorized on a five year interval 
scale. 



Children's response on questionnaire 

Children's response to question on 
questionnaire: 

Do your parents know which program 
you watch? 

Always 5 

Most times 4 

Somet imes 3 

Almost Never 2 

Never 1 
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Sex 



Self E?it^m 



TiM PevoteJ to Teir^i^ion 



V 4 I ng 
Category 

Preferred J^rogr^n* 



ChUdrcn'f^ response on cuti^tionmire 
I Boy 2 Cirl 

A^it^intrat Ian of ih^ Otis Irloniv^ldle 
Tr^t Foim AB 

Aifaii .;*rr«ijion of ihu Cooper ii;<ith Se>f 
httem Inveiitory i rooper»ith, 1967) 
ytetding » total ncore mud subfcalen of 
*elf T»st«risn in rein-! {Of/ to: hOM«parcnt»« 
petri^. school -iicjMltiPic, gencir«l wif. 

Teacher r&tUxg on d 10 point senile 
ID High 



I Children's resfx on questionnaire 
categoriftjd on 10 ; ur intervat 
*CAje, 

Couplet ;on uvev a ^even ddy period 
of a tV vietrin; diary 

C^ttpletion over a seven day period of « 
TV V ietfiftg diary 



Question act4<h#rd to TV vt«:%ing dUry 
a%kinj^ tfce children to indicate the thr4?e 
projjrott* Bo%t tf^\oye4 \n order of prefer- 
ence 

•^hildren*^ re*pi>nfte on quef^t iOf^na irf 
Que % I lon^ 

often tio >in) »»?3iih IV b<«fore lca%'ing 
for ffeCKvKil * 

(V^ vow «t<h T\ c^tiftg ^owt evening 

fte^p<^R*<* 



A I nay** 
S< ver 



Social StuJic* 
Ci^rfthtttin ion 

Ov0rtin Schoot Achi©v«i«»nt 



» — 



AitoinistrAt^on of T5^t of Cd«{nreh9niioii 
In S€kUI Studie»< (VictoriJio Primry 
Schools T#«tiiig Program ACUJt l969-}970) 

Tt*cher nting on a iO point %CMle 

1 U%f 

10 High 

Tmcher Toting on a S point «caU. 
I Grossly under tchieving 



5 
4 

s 



Under achieving 
Achieving up to potential 
Over achieving 
Crosnly over achieving 
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^ CHAPTER 5 

* 

This purposes of the litiidv ^t^re to exawine the television vltrw<nii pattern and 
behaviour of Gri>Ui? 6 dtate primary kHooI children in the MeJlxnirne Befro- 
politan Are4, to artricuUte factors determining the pattern and to exaaine 
the reUtsoiuhip t>et»feen television viewing and school perfonaance. The 
data for the atudy were collected by tet^ts, teacher and pupil questionnaires 
And by the completion by the chUdren of a diary of television viewing. In 
this my. information wa^ gained on aspects of home background, personal 
characteristics, television viewing habits ami school perforaance. Causal 
path models of the relationships between selected variables within these 
groups were hypcthesii^ed and were subiectec> to efl.,.incal testing. This 
•chapter provides the results of the examination of the television viewing 
l^aitern and pre^ient^ relationship's of interest as a result of the bivariatc 
rorrelat lojuil atulysM of the data. !t ^hould he pointed out that in the 
reporting anU iJiscus^^jn of the^e results causality is not ioplied- 

Children m the sample had ready acces:^ to Television. Only one child came 
from *i family i«hu'h vJiJ not own a television set and t>l per cent of the 
children ca3\c fro» homes nith acre tlian une set, 59 per cent of the child- 
ren reportcHi that there «as u colour set in thejr homes. Tlie figure reported 
for the pcnrtrjtion of colour wuid seeia consistent with the most recent 
audience *urtey (>kSair Amierson Associates, 19^) who reported 60 per cent 
level for Mrlhourne homes i«jih colour television. However the figure for 
wulti{>le television s^t hoees i*as much larger for the children in the ^tuJy 
than that ropi)rted h> the *K:Vur Xthlvr^tyn «it;jJy (25 per cent]. 

The atudv sought ?o gajn inforift^uton ,ibouf parental control of the 
.itwen% of .hiUren to the television 5et ^orty-threc per cent of the child- 
ren reportcNi thiit there ncrc pruKr»ifl»H which they wuld hiive liked to watch 
vJunnji the Mirvey wock hut w<*re not aUoned to watch and 7$ per cent reported 
t^uit their twr<>nt!i 'aU.ivs' :ir 'most Timr?i' i^nij-w the prOKraws that they 
witched *ith univ five pt*r v €»nt indicating tlut their parents •almost ncver^ 
or *nevcr' knf%» tfu» prpgr^ir&s that thty tratched. It *.ouJd seem therefore 
that the uhilJrrn fcU that their parents exercised some cvintrol over their 
vieivinK 
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\totus Viewed 

Inforaation relating to hours of viewing was collected in two ways. Children 
were asked on the questionnaire to estiaate the maber of hours ^pent watching 
television over the past week and to indicate their response in six categories. 
The results are given in Table 5.1 and presented graphically in Figure 5.1. 

It should be pointed t>ut that the period of viewing which was the basis 
for this inforaation would not be common for all children in the saaple as the 
tl«e of adjiinistraiion of the questionnaire differed for schools; howevef it 
could b« assumed that the week on which the estiaates were aade du-ing 
the Bonth of July for all children'; " 

Information about hours viewed was also collected by the completion of 
a television viewing diary over a week conon to all children in the sample. 
The hours of viewing obtained from the television diary are given in Table 5.2 
ond presented graphically in Figure 5.2. 

It will be noted that the mean hours iewed differed between the methods 
used for collection of the data. The moan for viewing time as indicated in 
the questionnaire was 26.5 hours while the mean for the viewinrH4ae as ' 
collected by the siiporvised diary method was 28.3. The correlation co- 
efficient between the two methods was 0.49. * 

As indicated in Chapter 4 above the methods of collection of information 
about hours viewed would appear to produce differing estimates of viewing 
time. Schraao. Lyle and Parker (1971) suggested that the supervised viewing 
diary produced more reliable estimates than the general estimate of the child 
and reported in their studies a consistent viewing time by supervised diary 
less than the general estimate, a relatio/jship which would seem not to be 
supported by thii study. However, the finding of this study that the general 
estimate was less than the supervised diary could in part be accounted for 
by the l.ick of congruence of the periods of neasurement and more importantly 
by rhc way in which the general estimate was obtained. Children were asked 
to categorize the hours viewed into six categories vhe last of which was 
•greater than 40 hours' and in the calculation of the aean, this category, 
which contains 17 per cent of the children, was allocated a value of 45,5 
hours. It is apparent from the diary estimates that this value severely " 
underestjpated the appropriate value for the over 40 hours category, A 
recoding of the data on ieltvlslon viewing tim^ collected the diafy method 
using the same class Intervals as the general estimate produced a mean viewing 
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"^W* . Hows VU<wi Per k ((to»tioiu»tr«) 



Hours Viewed 



Relative Frequency Per Cent 



■?'V 


0 




. 0.4 




1 to 10 hours 


i 


9.3 




11 to 21 hours 




25.3 




21 to 30 hours 




27.1 


V 


31 to 40 hours 




20.8 




^tore than 40 hours 


17.1 



Total 



100.0 



N • 269 Mean - 26.5 SO « 12.4 Median » 26.0 



Relative 
Frequency 
Per Cent- 



30 • 

25 . 

20 . 

10 



27.1 



25.3 



9.3 



0,4 



o 


4r 


M 
M 


K> 
H» 




ft 

0 


ft 
0 


ft 
O 




o 


K> 
O 


UJ 

O 



20.8 



17.1 



rt n 

o 

4^ / a 



Hours Viewod 

F tgure S , 1„ HpurQiew^^ (Questionnaire) 
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# Table S. 2 ttour» Vieweq Per Week (TelevUion Viewing Dt«ry) • . . | 



I'- 


< 

Hours Viewed 


Relative 
Frequency 

Per Cent 


r 

Hours Viewed 


Helettve 
Pmt Cent 




0 


0 








O.l to 3.9 


0.4 


40 to 45.9 


% 0 


V..' 

kr::::: 


.4_ti> 7.9 


0.8 


44 to 47.9 1 ^ 


^ ft 

9* o 




.« to 11,9 


S.8 


4> XO St 9^ 


— - 


. { 


12 to 15.9 


8.9 


si to ss.fl 


1 2 




16 to 19.9 ' 


in 4 


HLI^ »#t CO O 

CO 


1.5 


ft' 

t- 


20 to 23.9 


15.1 


60 to 65,9 






24 to 27.9 


17.0 




0.4 




28 to 31.9 


10,8 


68 to 71.9 






52 to 35.9 


8.5 


72 to 75. 9 






56 to 39.9 


I ? „ ... 


76 to 79.9 


0.4 


( 






Total 


100.0- 




N > 259 Mean - 28.5 


SD » 12.4 


Median > 26.5 





tiAe of 27,1 hours for th© diary Method which was fouAd not to be significantly 
different from the mean of 26»5 obtained for the general estimate. . In the 
remaining part of the pre|enmton of results it is the diary viewing tlmei 
which win be the estimates relied \fpon. 

The estimates of viewing time found in* this study confirmed the substantial 
amount of time which children^devoted to the medium. Only 26 per cent o^ the 
children viewed less than 20 hours and 2S per cent viewed more than 40 ho.urs in 
the week. The mean estimate of 28. J hours per week appeared to be higher than 
estimates obtained in the other recent Australian studies on similar age groups^ 
although one must be careful in making comparisons across studies because of 
the different instruments ir^ed and different times of measurement. Powell 
(1971) found a mean of ^ hours 40 minutes per week day for Melbourne 13 year 
olds; Thomas and Ung (1966) found a mcen of 23.9 hours per week for (boys) • 
and 22.2 per week (girls) in Form I in Geelong schools and Tindall and Reid 
(197S) found a weekly mean of 21.6 hours for Sydney children in the 10 to 12 
years age group. 

It is suggested that data obtained for the amount of television viewed 
should be reasonably accurate given the way in' which the estimates were 
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17.0 

n 
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/ 



13.1 



lU.4 



5,8 



8.9 




3 



10.8 



8.5 



6,9 



5,8 



5,0 



2.7 
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H«an "28.3 
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1.2 



1.5 
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Pijure S.2 jteurs Vlcwod P er Wp#fc (Tclwtsion Vlwiii£ Diaryj 



obt«in«t. Th» chiidrtn adtad to indl««t* th« prognuit viMMd by shading 
in ttM mppntprUf tin* block In tht dUry and to tl^ty pan of th* block 
If only part of tha prograa was viaMad. each dUry imt.than analyxad by tha - 
raaaarchar to produc* aatiaataa of total tJAa vtatrad. tint viawad for aach 
channtl and ti«e vleitod for aach profraat category. 

Channalt Via»<«d 

Tha tatfviaion vi«<«ing dUry anabled the categorisation of total viewing ti»c 
by channel viewed. The resulit obtained are given in Table S.3. 

The data r4veated a «arked popularity for. the comerciai chaiwrti (ATVO, 
MSV7, GTV9) and an avertlon to the Auatralian Broadcasting CoNa las ion channel 
(ABV24. During the Mcek of viewing" 30 per cent of the children ihdicatad that 
thay did not view any progi'aft on Channel 2 while the co«parable figure for 
each of the ccwBercial channels wan two per cent, four per cent and two per 
cent for Channels 0. 7 and 9 respectively. 

Table S.3 Hour5 Viewed for Eac h Channel 



Itours Viewed - Relative Frequency Per Cent 

Channel 





ATVO 


ABV2 


HSV7 


GTV9 


0 


1 .9 


30.1 


3,5 


1.9 


I to 3.9 


17.4 


62.9 


28.6 


•IS. 4 


4 to 7.9 


26.6 


5,4 


34.7 


27.0 


8 to 11.9 


23.2 


1.2 


21.2 


20.8 


i: to IS. 9 


16.2 


0.4 


8.S 


17.4 


16 to'19.9 


6.2 




2.5 


7.7 


20 to 23.9 


3.5 




0.8 


5.8 


2A to r.9 


1.9 




0.4 


1.9 


:8 to 31. y 


1.9 ■ 






1.2 


3: to 


0.8 








3b t6 V.>.9 


0.4 






. 0.8 




1004) 


100.0 


100. 0 


1 00.0 


Mean 


9.9 


1.7 


'6.6 


10.2 


sn 


".0 


t .« 


4.6 


6.9 


Mt>tiian 


«t. ^ 


1.9 


6.1 


9.0 



Protrmi Vttwd 

Total tiourt vlewtji Mr# catogorisad into nlno progrui catagoriat. Tabla S.4 
praaanta tha dataila of hoara viawad in aftch of tlia program catagorias, 

Tha children iiara also asktd to indicata the three programs aoat enjoyed 
over tha veak. that they recorded their vieiring in the diary. Those prograna. 
which wrra iientionad by at least five par cafit of tha children are given ^in 
Tihte S*S which also shoM the popular programs by sax. 

An examination of the tables reveals the overwhelaing popularity of 
programa i4iich had as their main purpose tha enterjuinment of tha viewer and 
confirmed the suggestion that children saw television's function aa pi^viding 
entertaiimient rather than ir^ormation or educational experiences, tn 
addition, in terms of the fantasy-res lity orientated distinction, tha content 
of the favourite or more viewed programs, would cluster very heavily at the 
fantasy end of the spectrum, Twenty«two .per cent of the children did not 
Mtch any news oi" news coamentary program. 62 per cent did not imtch a 
documentary type program and SI per cent did not wstch any children's educa- 
tional type program. No documentary or children's educational prograa was 
rated by greater than S per cent of the children ^in the three programs most 
enjoyed. 

Other Aspects of Television Viewing Behaviour^ 

The children were asked for responses to questions on soae specif ic^aspects 
of their television behaviour and to indicate their response on a five point 
scale. * V 

Do you watch TV alone? 

How often do you watch TV before leaving for school? 
Do you watch TV while eating your evening meal? 



Always 
Most Times 
Some tines 
AInost Never 
Never 



The Jesuits of the re^p^nses to the three questions are given in Table S.6 
and figure S.sf 




Wt 5,4 ttow« Vttwtd for e«ch ProtT«p C»tHory 



mv'i Vi«M(t Relative Frequency Per Cent 







OocMienury 


Children's 


Religiou* 


Quiz. Audience 


Sport 


Variety 


Oraaa 


CartQ< 









Educational 




Particitwtion 






21 6 












« 






l9 


62 2 




So < e 


20. 1 


56. 7 


4.2 


0 


IS. : 


JO. I to 3v9 


72.6 


57.8 


47.1 


U.2 


69. S 


42.5 


6S.7 


4.6 

~ e w 




•4 to . 7.9 






l.S 




iO.4 


11.2 


30.1 


13.9 


24.. 


• • to 1 1 .9 

V 




• 








8.1 


l.S 


22.0 


9.7 


12 to IS. 9 












1.2 


0.4 


23.9 


3.C 


, lo to 19^.9 












0.4 




17.4 


• 


;30 to 25.9 
















11.2 




24 to 2?. 9 
















2.7 


0.4 


21 to J 1.9 
















3.5 




.^ to 3S.9 
















0.8 






100,0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.p 




1.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


1.7 


■ . — 

. 2.4 


5.5 


14.1 


3.9 




t.s 


0.6 


1 .0 


0.2 


1.6 


. 3.5 


2.2 


6.6 


3.9 




Ftvoiirif Proirw 



?rofrm 
Category 



All 




Boys 




GlrU 


H m 


2S8 . 


N • 


130 




•N » 


128 


WW • 




No. 


Per ■ 


— tr- 


No. 


Per 








Cent 






Cent 


\ 














42 


16 


23 


18 




19 ' 


15 


37 


14 


t 1 
11 






26 


20 


tt 




17 






lo 


13 


33 


13 








If 


21 


33 


13 


7 






26 


20 


33 


13 


1 Q 


t 0 

AC 




17 


13. 


32 


12 


Q 


7 ' 




4(3 


lo 


31 


12 


1ft 
1 0 


1 ^ 




1 1 
13 


10 


29 


11 


7 


c 






17 


23 


9 


1 Q 


1 c 
1 o 








22 


9 








1 Q 


t A 

14 


22 


9 


**• 


i « 




o 
O 


o 


20 


8 


a 
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t 

1/ 




17 


7 


1 fl 

1 u 


o 
O 




7 


6 


15 


6 


7 






o 
o 


0 


14 


5 








11 


9 


14 


5 


13 


10 












U 


9 












n 


9 












9 


7 












9 


7 












8 


6 












7 


5 












7 


5 












7 


S 









»lttlt of the Network Stars 

fiiaiivaiit 

ilnfcmy BUnks 

W^ '' ' 

^iitjle tiouft on the Prairie 
|pr^ Varhrty Hour ■ 

|ibfifer Ndttan 
\||)Vle«Cleopatra Jones 
fivaily Bunch 

^Ikq Herald FootbaU Grand 
V9\m\ 

fVounc Doc^tors 
Itovie-Hest UTorld 
viftqi^peti 
ilStt SMrt 
HifM in Space 
^Jeimtdoim 

>lia Baa Black Shoep 

HMan's Heroes 

Cricket test 
i^Untttones 
-Nsvie-Fantastic Voyage 
Wa-Slnk the Biaaark 

Slareky and Mutch 
^ Million Dollar Man 



Variety 
Dram 

Quit .Audience 

Participation 

Oram 

Variety 

Draaa 

Oriuwi 

Oraiwi 

Drana 

Sport 

Dra»a 

Orajta 

Variety 

Drass 

OraM 

Variety 

Oratta 

Draaa 

Sport 

Cartoons 

OrsM 

DraM 

Oraaa 

Drama 

Dravta 
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^ Table S.6 Responses t o Quest ion« on Aspects of Television Viewin| Behaviou r 




Question 


Relative Frequency Per Cent 






N 'J 271* 


Almys 


Aost 
Tiaes 


Soae- 
times 


Alttoat 
Never 


wcvcr 


Do you Match TV 
alone? 


1.5 


r. 

7.0 


60.5 


,25.8 


S.2 


How often do you 
i«tch TV before 
leaving for school? 


-20.7 


11.4 


. 21.4 


10.3 


36.2 


Do you wtch your 
TV whilo eating your 
evening meal? 


20.3 


22.1 


31.7 


12.9 


12. § 



Apparently watching television before school was not an unusual activity; 
about 32 per cent watched television 'aost tines' or 'always' before school, 
but on the other hand 36 per cent indicated they 'never' watched television 
«fore school. Television with the evening meal was also not uncoamon with 
42 per cent 'always' or 'Bost times' engaging In this activity. Television 
viewing tended to be an activity undertaken £n the coapany of others; only 
nine per cent of the children indicated that they 'always' or 'aost times' 
watched television alone. 

Sex Differences and Television Viewing 

variables associated with television viewing were analysed for differences, 
related to sex using a simple one way analysis of variance. The results are 
given in Table 5.7. 

No differences were found between boys and girls in tlie amount of time 
devoted to television but there appeared to be clear differences in type of 
programs and channels watched and in other aspects of television behaviour. * 
It would seem that boys watch-d more* documentary, sports and cartoon programs 
than girls, while girls watched more children's educational and variety 
programs than boys. Boys tended to watch more of Channel 7 than girls which 
probably reflects the substantial quantity ef sports programs on this channel. 
Boys tended to watch more before school and more alone than girls. 



A visiKil comparison of the favourite programs of boys and girls shown 
in Tible 5,5 reveals some points of note. Girls seemed to prefer family 
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Figure S.3 Responses to (^estions on Aspects of Television Vitf»»i ng 
Behaviour 
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Table 5,7 Sex Differences and Television Viewin£ Behaviour 
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Sex was not correlAted with anv fhA 


other variables and 


as would* be 



expected reasonably high correlation^ existed between the variables other than 
sex, that is, intelligence, self esteem and getting on with peers varied to- 
gether. ^ 

Tabic SA2 shows correlation coefficients be^een personal characteristics 
as predictors of television viewing. and television viewing variables* Sex was 
not correlated with total hours veiwed but the table shows sex as a variable 
correlated with the time viewed in the different program categories except 
news, reUgious, quiz and audience participation, atid drama, confirming the 
conclusion*} of the analysis of variance reported in Table 5.7. IQ and total 
viewing time were associated; lens intelligent children tended to view more 
in total and more of each of the program categories except documentary and 
children's educational for which there appeared^no relationship with intelligence. 
The more intelligent children viewed Uss of Cflannels 0 and 9 and viewed less 
before school and alone. Boys tended to view before school and alone more than . 
girls. It appeared that self esteem had little relation with television viewing 
except a slight tendency for children of lower self esteem, particularly in 
relation to parents and peers, to have viewed more cartoons. Children with low- 
self esteem in relation to school viewed more before school » Getting on with , 
peers seemed to vary positively with the watching of sports programs but had 
no significant relationship to total viewing, choice of channel or the other 
aspects of television behaviour measured in this study. 
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iTabU 5.12. * CorreUtioni >«twen Prcdictort wd Crit^rU* 
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wt askad to nt« bvtrall school ptrfonMiic* on « to-point tealt «nd whether 
tht child wt ttchi«viii« to pottntUl on k fivi point Malt. The correlation , 
coefficients. bettMen the school perfomence verltbles ere given in Teble S.13. 

Table S.lS Correlations letween Measuret of School Perforaance* 
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Table S. 14 shows the correlation coefficients between home. background 
factors, personal characteristics and televisipn viewing variables as pre- 
dictors or school performance and school performance variables. ^4 

As would be expected tht home background variables and personi^i character- 
istifs produced moderate to high correlationsv with the performance variables 
^Miscomprehension in social studies and teacher assessment of overall school 
performance and these were in the anticipated direction. Home 4>ackground 
appeared not to influence teacher assessment of over or under achievement^ 
but girU, more intelligent children, children with high* self esteem and 
children who get on well with their peers seemed to be more likely to be 
rated by teachers as\)ver achievers."^ On the basis of simple correlations 
heavy viewers of television appeared to do less well at school both In terms^ 
of overall per forma pee as rated by teachers aud relation to comprehension 
in social studies* Children who were rated by teachers as doing well at 
school watched more news, drama and cartoon programs and more of Channel 0. 
Children who performed less wall on the test of comprehension in social 
studies watched more religious, quiz and audience participation, drama and 
cartoon programs. No significant relationships were found between teacher 
assessment of over/under achievement and television viewing. Children who 
performed better at school tended not to be those children who watched tele- . 
vision before school. • 
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All th« chMdrm except one he* reedy access to television in 
* the hMe, The aean Meekly yiewing %iiae Mas found- (o bo approxiMtely 28 
hourr hut there ms considerable range 4n.v<ie**lng tWe; approxlnateiy one 
quarter of jhe children vieN«d less ^han 20 hours per Meek and approxiaattfly , 
one i^rter viewed in excess of 40 Jiours. Substantial viewing occurred 
before school and while eating the evening aeal; viewing tended to take 
place in the coapany of others rather than alone. The «ost popular channels 
viewed- were the comerci^l channels especially Channels 0 and 9 and clear 
' evidence of rejection of Channel 2 was recorded. Children tended not to 
watch news, >^ci»eatary or educational progroas, reflecting the function of 
television primarily as a iMans of entertainment rather than education. 

Sex was not a factor associated with the tiae spent viewing tetlevision, ' 
but was a factor associated with the choice of favourite^ progxam and the 
tine viewed in the program categories. 

Children who viifj^ auch television seemed also to be children who 
came from hones wh^e the father was in a low status occupation and where the 
father or the mother weri leSs educated, who were subjected to less parental 
restriction on their viewing and who were -jess intelligent. Children who 
did less well at school tended also to be those children who watched a large 
amount of television. 
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CAUSAL IKTCfUlEUTIONS ' 

The biv«rlat« analysis of the data prtsented In Chfpttr S streets relation^ 
»hip» j»f coniiderable interett in the enwiiiation of the relationships be- 
ti#e«i hoae faackfround. perwnal characteristics. television viewing and 
^hool perfor«anee. tn that Chapter causality between the varUbles was 
npt ieplied and the relationships were exaained by considering only t«o 
variables at a ti»e. However, the relationships are Utely to he ^re 
co»plex; variation in a single variable will occur as a result of variatlw 
in a niMber of antecedents and Interrelationships are likely to occur be> * 
tween varUbles such that the iapact of a single variable on another My be 
direct and in addition Indirect through other variables acting as Inter- 
Modiaries oV intervening variables." Therefore it 'is proposed in this Chapter 
to undertake a sore detailed exaai^tioh of the h)-pothesi8«f' causal links 
between the variables. Ip addition it is planned to esti«»te paraaeters of 
the causal aodels advanced in^Chapter 3. TiKing selected variables fro« tiie 
sets of hocne background variables, personal cl5kracterlstics, television 
viewing and school perforMnce, causal path eodeU were hypothesised in 
Chapter 3 as showing the coaplex nature of interrelationships between the 
variables. The variables included in the path models were father's occupa- ^ 
tlton. ^Q. paremal cpntrol of television viewing, peer association, self 
ostecw, total television viewing tij»o, coepiehension in social studies and 
overall school performance. It is proposed to presen.t in ih Chapter the 
results of the examination and testing of the path «todcls using multiple 
regression analysij. In addition, it is propoiied to extend the analysis 
or the {Mt tern of television. vi«?»*ing j;o canonical correlotion analysis in 
order to provide a more parsimonious description of the. rqlalionshlp between 
the fac tor* influencing television viewing and the pattern of television 
viewing itscH . canonicil analysis cnaWo» the wamination of the rolAt ion- 
ship het«oon a *et of variahie* taken to be antecedents and a set of variables 
AS the criterion. 

Three \>atU awHleU were proposed fur testing: one showing total television 
time ai the criterion, one including comprehension in social studies as a 
mea^un- of school perfomance, and the other including teacher assessment 
of overall >ithool performance In each of the models, the path coefficients 
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^Prnatirt -Aoaent v^orreUtion coefficients found to be sigiUf leant at the five per cent level 
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Mro estiuttd by a series of Multiple regression enelysei with the ten per 
cjmt level for the entry end reAovel of veriebles used to identify the sig- 
nificant path coefficients.. Table 6.1 presents the results of the initial 
regression analysis with the path coefficients expressed as both unstandmrd- 
ised and standardised regression weights. The non-cau$al relationships are 
shorn by the product •lujiient correlation coefficients* 

Figures 6,1, 6.2 and 6,3 show the causal paths which ^ere found to be 
significant at the ten per cent level with those found not to be significant 
at this level deleted from the regression analysis; \he path coefficients 
shown in thO' diagrams are the standardised regression weights, Th? correla- 
tion coefficients for the non-causal relationships were found to be signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level. 

Factor;; Inf luencing Aiftouht of Television Viewing 
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The path aodtl hyj^theslted that the toul Mount of television viewing 
would be influenced directly by the occupation of the father, intelligencet 
level of parental control, degree of association with peers and self esteem; 
that father's occupation wuuld have an indirect impact through peer asisoc- 
iation and self eatew and that self estees as an influence on television 
Viewing would be largely dependent upon father s occupation, intelligence, 
parental control and peer association* Non-causal relationships between 
parental control and IQ, parental control and father's occupation, and IQ 
and father's occupation were also suggested. 

The analysis confimed the direct influence of father's occupation, 
intelligence, parental control of television viewing, and level of peer 
associatiof\^on television viewing, these factors accounting for 18 per. cent 
of the variance. The proposed relationship between self esteem and tele- 
vision viewing failed to reach significance. The occupation of the father 
had a small association with the level of control of viewing exercised in 
the home but was found hot to be significant In Influencing the level of 
peer association or self esteesi. Self esteem'was found to be influenced 
by parental control and peer association. Parental control was found 
not to influence peer association^ The associations Between parental control 
and IQ, and IQ and father's occupation were also found to be significant^ 

There are a number of points in these results which warrant discussion. 

Children who experienced parental control of their television viewing 
viewed less television, but the level of this control seem^ to be related 
to the social status of the home only in a margiiul way. 

Apparently, the way one feels about one's sel^ is not related to a 
significant degree to father's occupation. However, the failure of this 
p^ostulatcd relationship to reach significance may be in part accounted for 
by the tcn^iency for a child *s perceptions of himself to be formed relative 
to those of his age mates within a single institution, rather than formed 
within a hroi^der conwunity setting. If Dye occupation of the fathers of 
the children with whom a particular child associates are close in status 
to the child**; father's occupation^ then it is to be expected that this 
factor will have a less impact on the child's ^elf esteeir. 

The result of most interest is the apparent lack of a relationship 
between self esti^em and television viewing. It was suggested that children 
use televiMon as a means of escape from their emotion»il problems and, 
therefore* one would expcvt that a child who has a low opinion of him/herself 
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g : would .w«fch more television. The lick of re Usatioh of this result in } 
this study seeas contrary to the findings of the wjorlty of studies reported* 

I ' . in Chapter 2 and perticularly the Australian sitiay (Edgar, 1977) of the r*V . ^; 

|- Utionship between self est«««. and television viiwlng and other aedia use. . '/^ 

Edgar MS able fo show clearly low estee« chil^n as the highest users of ' i ' ^ 
televinlon. movies and radio but no sipjUr jr4sult occurs in this study. / • ''^ 
when total hours viewed is the measure of tt^levlsion use. It is true. h6w«.ver ■' 
that the bivariate arwiysls showed a minors negative correlation between self ' ' 
estecn and the viewing of cartoons <r - .0.11). It «ay.t,e therefore that the 
use of television as a aechanism for escape aay be related t6 partic«lar types' 
of viewing WW than overall use of television. The fact that cartoons are 
heavily fantasy orientated in their content would lend siipport to ^his poss- ; - 

•"V ibility* Certainly this study throws some doubt on the «scapi.s» hypothesis • 

and it is apparent that further investigation is necdeii to clarify th^f issue, t 
in addition, it may be that the situation which Furu (1971) suggested as * - 

applying to Japanese children applies a Melbourne children: tluit is. that 
excessive television viewing is not the mechanism for escape but that activ. 
ities such as thinking alone, playin^i sports, keeping a diary fulfu this 
function. 

** 

The btvariate amilysis repiorted ip Table S.IJ seemed to Inditalo that 
no relationships existeil between the time devoted to the yiewing of television 
and peer association exctjpt that children who get on well with iheir peer?> 
tended to'viewmore sports programs . Ifqwever, in the muluvunate analysis 
of the data the relationship between peer association and total television 
vle..inK time did wnerxc as significant when the io|)aci of the other variaL.le> ' 
of father's occupation, intelligence and parental control of leU'viMon 
viewing M-re t.iken into account The jvith coefficient between peer a^isoc- 
lation and total television vu-wmK t im,- hus significant at t\w sane level 
as wa^ appUea to th<- si/Pj<lc correlation cocf f ic ient> . ttwt i^. t,ve per 

cMit. "» 

measure- of ^ hool [.crformancc- wvrt- . om,>i cF,cns ion ,n s.h ,a I ^u.jjoa 

anJ ..ver.ll s.hool |H-rtorr.ance is ranJ t-v tcachc-i s Jn N.tf, ...sc-,. the moUcl 
h>|K>thosiscd that ^ch<K>l p..M-fonn,imc wuul.i be Jirtvtlv inHurncis! by fi.thcr'^ . ' 

occupiition. intcUiKOiKo. parental ..oiitn.l, pror a <»s.h »a t >on and self cMtusn 
arwl that tUv an.Mint i»t frlfxiM..n vu-win.; wouKi .,lso .jtff.t vnvv>l Hcrt.-.rw- 
any e ami that r ! cv i s U- u> irfljM., t..»nt uUc:vcniM>; ^ariWOv 
••C-twfvn lathfj's vAc.ipat loit, mtf! 1 i^umu jvirrnfai ofitrul. .m/v a - mh i.i J k-c 



aoii^S^ dftvr ciantroUing tot xnl^lligmtfiit ik^uw't^f ^ jtt U potb^ibU* and 
4jr«l<rir?i protjubu, th«t etten^fivci teivvl^fton vti^inif ever the Itf^ ot the 

AptJtjAir Store CM^vlinr, I*?'*") Thu «5?ii<?l takes no atvou/iit ehi^ ^ffcvt 




9*?CIS,^5J^1*^,^^^^^^^ The aiv*ly^is fuilcU lo conflra a diriKt 

is(T4<t «if f^tlwr'* otcujx.uoi). parencdt control, pe<fr association ana self 
«i^t^c8K on ctK9prehfn<^(an in foetal !iitudi©*^, and %hou% InlifUigenccr as tin? 
««i)<»T t*avCt>r det«fra»rtini{ cc«iprehi*n*um in aocuI $tuilsc!». The ^aount of 
lolevt^iun viciiing xs %homi\ to hrtire d flSinor hut positive imfKict with tlw 
tw (4Ktor^ of knt<?t ngcm:c >4nd t«levi;&ion vi<fi«4ng t$>gethcr accounting 
tor y» prr tent of thi> variance. tt youM fn?«ft that tht* vu»wing of tele- 
vi'^ion ha* t h<;ncfuuil «»fftMLt on school p^^rformancc in this area after 
vontfoUing for the i^ffcvf^ of inteiiigimcc or general ability. 

H er .A J 1 V hiM* 1 3jc h i V ciacn t - Tf^ac her^ ^^>JP.^ J?.?J».t ^ i« I nd i c a t od in F i gu r <f 

^ xhv f3ctor-<^ J ruiu: to he ^igntfuant in influencing overall school 
j.cf fi^rjxsuUK c .4^ r*ittM t>> teachcr'i wcrt' int^^ltigence as t^e maior fnvtar» 
j>cor ,*sv<^- iit kofi in^j Sf-n esteem with jipprox ia,j t el y S*J per cent of the 
*.#ra>MVw<« Hi t.^ht^U jjerfuman^e l^einx -ucountciJ for by these factors, 
father's ow^/pation arui t tHr amount of tc^levision vtefc*in|; were found not 
fo riert 4n influence significant jt the 10 per cent lc%*rf Children who 
merv rafcU h> th^-ir t.e.Kher^ as iJomi; it ivchool arc thosj who are 

«oie mtvUijCrnt, ^ot of\ well with their pcer^ ;iml wiu) haive 4« hip,h self 
reijiir,! t.ir t Jsc© i v o ^ It appear xhni tfje ovcv*p;ition of 'he father, 
j*sircr»t,ii v<'.ntj.»l .tfKi T.V ai&f»int oi felrvision vkewin^ do not liffect 
tv^cr^ijl hoMl pcrfor^^.ifx ;#t liMSt a ^ ji is rates! by the teachers 

r?uM c .in nx#fa^%-r ju^ntv of iril<-resf jr. thi- result^i of the stuU> 
thi'i, to tcicviviiin vic-iiin^ .md its imp;K t on s^hwl pt# ^onnanc f ^ 

i^it c I f «'**^ t ' |h- r t-^iD.MK w.i s f uiirut . jjcttin^ on with pcer*v and 

1^ -.it-^.-.' ,1%. ,rt*--r i'vr t»*rr. i- .i ■^ f.ile«.j by TiMv.hers hut to 
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The blvaritfte aji^ysis produced negative correlations, significant at 
the five per tent level, between total television time and overall school 
perfor«ance and perforwince on the test of coaprehension in social studies; 
these correlations were reported in Table 5.14. However, in the multiple 
regression analyses, tliis relationship did not emerge as significant, fhe 
path between total television viewing and overall school performance failed 
to reach sij^^icance at the ten per cent level although the sign of the 
coefficient wis negative, and the path between total television viewing and 
comprehension in social studies reached significance but as a positive re- 
lationship. This result highlights the possibility of reaching hasty con- 
clusions on the basis of simple correlations and of the necessity of viewing 
relationships in this ar\fa within a broader context of interrelationship* 
between relevant causal factors. On the basis of the multiple regression- 
analysis, it could not be concluded that the amount of television viewing 
has any impact on overall chool performance but in relation to a parti- 
cular component of school performance, that is, comprehension in social 
studies, it does have an impact such that watching television seems to 
iafprovc performance in tt)is area when the factor of general ability is also 
Taken into consideration. 

On the, basis of these resulih, there seems to be no justification for 
the ^tand that watching television harms school performance and therefore that 
any curtailment of television viewing would improve school performance. Less 
time spent watching television would not necessarily mean more time spent on 
school work. As pointed out earlier, the introduction of television tends 
to replace activities which are functionally related to it, (going to movies, 
reading comics) with a lack of effect on activities such as school work which 
ijrc not functionally close to television viewing. 

The positive rel it lonship between television viewing and comprehension 
in social studies needs clarification. There can be no challenge to the point 
th«it television does broaden the experiences of children and, although they 
tend not to seek out television for an educational purpose, a good deal is 
learned while being entertained, although much of what is learned in this 
way mav Mave little cUrect relevance to the school curriculum. However, watch- 
ing television does involve visual and auditory skills and it is these aspects 
which may provide at least a possible part explanation of the apparent pos- 
itive relat onship between watching television and performance on a test of 
comprehension in social studies. The test of comprehension in social studies 
used m this study is a content free, multiple choice, objective test in 
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which much of the oiaterUl is presented in pictorial and graphical form and 
therefore involving visual skills whiciTone might expect to be similar to 
those exercised during the watching of television and which are capable of 
, being transferred to the classroom situation. Consequently, it may be that 
the positive relationship between television viewing and performance on this 
test of comprehension in social studies is to be expected. 

Canonical Analysis of the Pattern of Television Viewing 

Multiple regression analysis enablei the examination ogF one criterion measure 
at a time. In the above analysis, the total houjrs spent watching television 
over a designated seven day period was the method used to measure the child^s 
use of television. Yet the chi Id ^s use of television is mult i -faceted in 
nature involving not only how much Is vit^v^ but also program choice, channels 
preferred and other Aspects of viewiiy behaviour such as when the viewing 
took place, whether the viewing occurs alone or in company, and the iiature of 
the other activities that might be engaged in while viewing is in progress. 

The study provided data on hours viewed in nine program categories, hours 
viewed for each of the four channels and information relating to the frequency 
of viewing before school, alone and during meals. 

Three canonical analyses ,were undertaken^'on each of three sets of 
television viewing variables as criterion measures, and in each of these 
analyses the variables sex, father's occupation, IQ, peer association, self 
esteem and degree of parental control of viewing formed the set of < 
pr<Hlictor measures. . 4 

Hours Viewe d in Program Categories 

Table 6.2 shows the results of the testing of succ<?ssive latent roots in the 
canonic>*v9i^lysi<; of the data relating ffy the nine program categories as 
criterion variables, and the measures of sex, father's occupation, IQ. peer 
association, self esteem and degree of parental control of viewing as the 
predictors. 

Two of the roots were found to be significant at the 0.1 per cent level 
while the remaining roots were not significant at the five per cent level. 
Thus it was concluded that there were two statistically significant ways in 
which the preilictor variables were related to the criterion measures. 

From an examination of the transformation weights and particularly 
the structure coefficients in Table 6.3. it can be se«n that the first 
canonical criterion factor, which extracted 13 per cent of tne variance, was 
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T«We 6.2 . (^nonical Analyits ()»twt«n PfJictors %ni Crifria 
(Proyraw C«t<gortei)t Chi>!f qu>fad Test of 
Succet»iv» Latent Roots 
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mainly concerned with the viewing of $port, cartoons and audience participation 
type programs contrasted with the^non- viewing of -children»s educational prog- 
rams • The second canonical criterio.i factor, which extracted 24 per cent of 
the total variance after the firsf canonical variate was extracted, involved 
viewing across all categories except news and sports contrasted with the non- 
viewing of documentary programs. The first canonical xa^iate of the predictor, 
measures seemed to be heavily related to sex and also marginally related to 
father's occupation and parental control and extracted 19 per -cent of the 
variance. The second canonical variate of the predictor measures could be 
described as a home backgrouncf, intelligence, degree of parental control factor 
with a sex influence and extracted 19 per cent of the total variance* 
Table 6,3 also provides canonical correlations and the redundancy ot "^he var- 
.lance of the criceriu given the predictors. 

The at\a lysis showed a relatively strong correlation between the first 

^iiir of canonical variates (R^« 0.57, « 0.32); boys who came from homes 

WtTere the father was in a low .status occupation and who experienced less 

parental control viewed more spt^rts, cartoons, qui', and audience participation 

type programs and less children's educational progrims. A moderate correlation 

existed between the second pair of canonical variat^** (R » 0.47, R^ » 0,22). 

c c 

Children who viewed across most program categories particularly drama, re- 
ligious, quiz and audience part icipatioti, and variety type programs and non- 
viewers of documentary type programs, tended to be children of lower IQ, from 
homo*; where the fathe/ wns in a lower status occupation and where parental 
control of viewing was less and to be girls. The results of this analysis 
would seem to indicate th;it chi Idren^atch quiz and audience participation 
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Tr>fttfowit tion Wtightt and Structw Cdecflcitntt for Cahonle>l 
An>ly»l» b»tw<fm PMdictors and CritwU " ■ " ^ — 
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profrww not for th« inforMtion th«t they night provide but for their 
enteruii«|»ht value. The (ippearance of a Moderately high loading of re- 
ligious programs on the second canonical factor of the criterion set wight 
'be explained by the lack of alternative viewing on Sunday mornings and 
therefore reflect addictive viewinfe habits rather than preferenco for 
rotigious programs. 

* 

It is the measure of redundancy which Indicates the strength of the 
relationship for it shows the proportion of the variance in a set of measures 
.^accounted for by the factor of the other set. In relation to the first set 
of canonical varlates, it can bo seen that the first factor accounted- for four 
per cent of the variation in time-viewpd in program categories and the sec- 
ond factor itccounted for five per ^>ent of the variation in the criterion 
ftoasures.*" * . . ^ 

Channe ls Preferred . * 

In Table 6.4, the results .ire given of the testing of successive latent roots 
using the same predictor measures as the analysis immediately abt>ve and the 
hours viewed of each of the four television clmnnels. 

Only one of the latent roots was found to significant at the O.l 
per Lent level and all others were not significant at the five per oent level. 
Thuji there was one stat ist ically significant way in which the predictor var- 
iables were related to the criterion measures. 

An examination of Table 6.5 which shows the t rani^format ion (heights and 
structure coefficients for the two sets of canopfcal var tes, suggests that 
the canonical criterion factor mainly concerned the viewing of commercial 
channels, particularly Channels AlVO and UTVP and not viewing the national 
channel ABVJ. ihe canonical critemon factor extracted M) per cent of the 
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An oxammation ot the stnuture coefficients of the predictor set in- 
dicates that thr canonical variate rela*/d to home background, intelligence 
and paiiMital control and extracted 2\ per cent of the variance. 

lh<' two canonical v.iiMtes were moderately related (K. « 
K " ^« wouKI >ecn the children pretened the corimcrc ial 

cliannoU especially (haimols o and \) wire those whi> ca:ne from homes where 
the father was m .t lower status oicupation. who were less intelligent and 
who rxprrivmtM It^s parentil control of ihtir viewing Ihc home Kukr.round. 
intt'UigiiKc anvi p.iiental contnU t.u tor account for eight per ^vixX of the 
variation in tune v lem.i for ra^ h channel. 
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Table 6.4 Canonlsal Antlysls betwNHt Prcdict«ra nnd Criteria 
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Table Ci.S Transforwation Kelfhts and Structure Coefficients for CawnUal 
Analynls Wtween >re3lc"toTS aiitl Criteria (thannel* VlewtS) 
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Canontcal between PtjKtict^^ awd CritwU (A»|wku of 

TeUvUion Seiyviour): ffl Te>t» of Swctsstvf ^u 
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Other As j p«t» oi Tet»>uAoa Vitwity 

{ chiUren^t responses to q^tstions reUtirig to Aether viei^ini ^ 

* in *l<>oe, before wfcool or lAHe eating the evening »e«l %ere also 

*ub,iect«%l to cMioQicAl correUtion awilysU. 

Table 6.^ shows tMt there only one «•> in which t»\e xw sets of 
variable «^ere signif ivMntly reUt<\i at the t'ue per cent level. 

4n M4«irution the trajn^stonuit ion weights 4ndi structure soefficienta 
in r;ibU <>. * r^vOiAts th^t the caf^onical var^atc of the ci it^rion set Mialy 
reUtiJii to vieifci^ij tlone ai^ before school snd that the canonical variatcr of 
the prijiau'tor umly reUt^^i to hceie fcavk^rouwi* intelliieiH:e, parental 
control iNith a ho»avy sejv mtiuecwe. Hi* «.anonxcal vjuriate ot\ the criterion 
neasures «^Atnivt<fJ 4; f^er c^nt oJt thi? Mariaixe. tho vanonual v;iuriat« of 
thv >?<-^\lu-tof measure:* ;^.\tr*ct^ 2i per cent of thtf variance. 

rh«? vOrrcUtion b4fti»<jcn the canonical variat^s wftsxwt particuiarly 
strong * » J ^t thtfre »»as a clear t%>n5encv for th^ children 

%h.o *;ucKvvi iH*tore school aini alono to be bc^s i^ho ^ers? lo:>s intelligent, ^ho 
camo tro» home> *ih<?re thr father %as m a 5o»vr status vvcupation and nho 
eAporu*rKCvl 1*?-%^ : rental control of their vievkuig h<4bus. thi* factor 
accs^HintcU for four ^*ec cent of the varuicion m the measure:* of Jthtfr aspect* 
ot tclovtsfon V vc»%iag * 

There .ife a number of tvuu> iiitere>c Arising out of the caiH?nical 
correlation .jna'»Ms ^^t the rel J t ioa:4h ip.s bet»*een certain home bacX^roufhl 
^ aMU personal v "^ar.i^ ter ist i on the one harxi a»Hj telev i:Hon viewing variable^ 

vMi the ot*^er ^hs» analytic sup^vrt«Nj the earlier conclusion that seA wa^ aft 
iin^>v>r tint vtriiMe Jcterm m ing i*hut *as iwitcheO on television. It aNo 
>.hv**iNi tSat the Stckj;rouiKi of the hvw. intelligence *tHi Jegree of parental 
control v»crc i«ii^vrtant vjri.iMc> m influeiKing what was watcheU oi^ telv* 
viNiou Nir r*ic^ \%oro 1 1 \o -.uportint vn Jetermining channels preferred. jiU 
whether viv*»nig K»vvurr<.\l .tlone .tnvl before school although in the case of 
viewing iloiK* hetoro Svhov»l. soa wa>. comb tneU with the h^we background* 
intcl U>iencc .*nd pircnl.i! coiitrol t'aetor. 

Sujiuna r^ * 

the letting v^f ti^^hJcIn ^cnoi.Ulv v'ontiniicii the import.mee or the f.ivtor-^ of home 
h.KK>;round, parent.il voncrol, intelligence ifhi issociitioji with j.*eers m 
iMtlMOtKiM^ rhe tot.il rime children spct^d watching television., The intici 
iMted iieji-itivo ret.it lonNhip hctween \el t c\teein and t.^levision viewing wjn 
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not found which throw seme doubt <m the functioa of television as « ■«*!)» 
©f cscApe fro« petMn^l problms. Tl» reUtJonship between peer association 
aod iot4l television viewing tise did not eventuate fn* the bivarlate cor- 
reUtion analysis but was significant when the iaipact of the variables of 
father's o«cupatiM». intelligence ami parental control were taken into account. 
Children «ho ctperienceil high levels of parental control «atch<«l less tele- 
vision but this factor ms foux%i to tje associated with the home Mck^round as 
■eaiureii by the occupai jonal statu* of the father only to a relatively minor 
degree. 

rh< iwior (is:u^r 4ftec!:in< school performance was found to be general 
abiUtv a, a«^surti^ by the intelligence test used. Teachers tended to rate 
children whc on well with their peers and have a high self^esteea as 
perfuming bvtttft at -school. Negative relationships betw«*n school perfom- 
4«Ktf ttfle>iHion vxitmxvig, fourui m th* bivariate analysis wre nor sig- 
nituati ir. tV nu'; t iv lattf analysis. *hen ,;ntel I igcnce was controlled, 
thertf appvarevi to bo no significant unpact of television viewing on overall 
■ scSKvl pcrtVnna.-Ktf, fut x >ignifi.'4nt benefu'ial efrect occurred on perform- 
ance m sovt-fcl studies coraprehens ten from telciii^ion viewing. 

Bl'vs .hostf t\»t»tfrs were m lowtr status occupations 4nd who experienced 
lo^wr levels ot parental contivl viewed «ore sports, cartoons and audience 
ixartivipation t^iv programs and le%s children's eviucat lona 1 programs. Viewt^rs 
of program v itegorves except new.s anj sports, combined xith the non-^iewing 
oi jovuwo.>tur> progrojn.. rented to ■}( lower l^. to ha^e fathers m lower 
Ntjf.is .v.u(,Mt ions, to ha>.v expeTtenceU U-ss parental c.Mttrol aad to be girls. 
.••^:td-o'- from nomcs ..hore rhe f.ithcr was employed in s low status occupation 

.♦vre less i-'t..'; : i.^e'it and >,f>o e.\pcrienctfC less restriction on their 
wtfwuij; ro.Ki-.xj to ■. :o>».TJore or , N»MneU and ^ Sovs %bo were less \n- 
to! i r-.-tn s.Hiic- *ho:-.- fithor *a , ;n s lo* status occupation and 

'»iK' .-v-s-r oO Iv-^ wr.-.-rrr, ...<ii:ro! \ le^^-vi .-ncre ^etoro school inU alone 
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CHAPTCH 7 

t 

t 

CONCLUSION 

The purposes of fhis Inquiry were to present s description of the television 
viewing habits of Grade 6 children in Victorian Education Departaent^pxilSary 
schools within Ahe Metropolitan £(rea of Melbourne; to examine the nature of 
the relationships between factors found to be relevant in explaining tele« 
vision behaviour; and to examine the relationship betw^^a»;#levision behaviour 
and school achievement. x 

The investigation was undertaken within Che broader conter.t of the 
educational environments of the home, the school and the peer group which 
were recognixed as the major environmental situations, but also incorporating 
the media as an iinportant component. The investigation was undertaken with 
the realiiatioA that these components of the- educational environment were 
interrelated in a complex manner to affect the socialization process and 
educational outcomes. 

Data for the study were collected from a two stage cluster sample of 
271 children xn Grade 6 of government primary schools in the metropolitan 
area of Melbourne. It was recognized that there were primarv schools in the 
independent school system with substantial enrolments In Grade 6 and con* 
sequently the sample could not be considered to be representative of all 
children in the grade group in Melbourne; therefore any generalizations frons 
the results of this study would have to be confined to the state school 
sxAtc^-i In addition, a ^unple random sam{>le was not employed because of the 
logi'itic difficulties involved/ while recogntrtng that there would be 
design effect on the sampling errors as a consequence of the departure from 
the si!iii>le random design it was considered that correction for this factor 
*as unnecessarily complex given the essentially exploratory nature of the 
investigation. U should be noted, however, that the levels of significance 
employed were thus more liberal than they would have been if allowance had 
been made for design effects. Thus for factors which failed to reach 
significance in the analysis there would be less likelihood of their attain* 
ing significance if more conservative procedures had been employed, while 
for those r%sults which have been reported as significant in this study, 
there would also be less likelihood of their emerj^ence as sijjnificant in 
future investigation^ which made allowance for the design effect in testing 
for significance. 
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Otta for the study were col I'ected by. a questionnaire administered to the ' 
students MMpled. by tests of intelligence, self^esteeio and co«prehensio«. in 
social studies, and by a diary of television viewin* over « period of seven days. 
A questionnaire was also c<»pleted by thr tea** hers of tJie. student's- in the sample. 
The tests and questionnaires, were administered during Ju4y 1977 and- the diary of 
television viewing was completed over the period July 3a to August 5. 197?.* 
In this way a coapiex body of data was gathered to enable a description of ths 
pattern of television viewing and to examine and test causal'iaodels of the 
relation^Hhips between certain homo background vaiiablei, personal characteristics, 
television viewing and school performance. The statistical ana^yses used inv,ol ed 
simple descriptive statistics, bivariatf correlation and multiple regression 
analyses, and canonical analysis. 

The h>T>othesising and subsequent testing of causal path models of the 
interrelationship^, between home background- variables, personal characteris- 
tics, television viewing, and school performance represented an approach not 
previously employed in studios into the factors affecting television use by 
children and enabled this Investigation to cope mure efficiently with the 
complex interrelationships between the variables. In addition, the incor- 
{wratior* of the school performance variables into the path model enabled a " 
closer examination of the relationships -between school performance and home ' ' 
viewing of television. Past studies into the relationship between television 
viewing and schoof performance had produced mixed and inconclusive re^ulf. 
largely because of their failure to take into account the factors other than 
television use which were likely to affect performance ..t schbol . The 
.mpact of television on.scliool performance was likely to be nmrginal anyway • 
and in those c i rcumstnaces It was m^st important that in analysing the data"' 
an attempt was made to control tor as many of the other variables as prac- 
ticiiMc. This T^tiKir wns r^li^ t^iruup. .^oroe interesting conclusions regard - 
inx the relationship between school performance and television viewing and 
point to ^luestions for further invest ijjat ion in this area. 

It sho.ilU he pointed out that the nature of this investigation necessi- 
tated that the measuremenr of the variables which were considered as hein^: * 
related to television viewing and .ch..u.l perform.,nce, an^i the crit'erion 
vari.ihlos of television viewing and school perform.ince themselves, be in 
tenns of ahsolute levels rather than changes over time. It is suggested 
that a .Mearer msijjht into the impact of television on schou« adiievement 
would be Kamed if ch,.n>;e m school performance CouL' t,e measured over a 
limited period of time and the relev.mt features of the cdu-. ar lo:,., 1 environment 



4{»Si»ro44:h mould nccwi»«it)it« t'4^rl)r large ticalir longUudlti«t stuidWfr of tht> 

Ttir ttftjUl ( ueira naturo of the p«lti*ni of t^ievH Ion beh^vtoi/r ^m^ iil*o 
rt^cujtniicU \n thi^\ t^tudy \ telc^vi^ion behdvlour involved not only ho^ much 
tejdichcvi. 41*10 wa$^ «4tched* and other {t^pcct*5 Mtch alt wi)cn the 
vieiiinu otcurj'tyy), whether it occurred «lone or in cOiqjany,. md %»hiit other 
^^tuuttt"^ «i^ht vfxftagi^d in »h>le the t-^^levi^ion ?iefira* on. The study 
to c%4>Qino the reJiitJoii^hips between ho?m background variables and , 
(iciionai char4Cti?rt<itt>c^ on one h^nd and television behaviour as « multt* 
f4t;eted varubtc ihrouRh the u^e of ciu^ot^i^tal -^correlation sn^itysia. Thrc^ 
i.itm>nual auAly^es uterf undertaken. In each analysis sex. father* s occupa- 
t»oxi, intcllAftt^nct-. \vlf ef^teew, {H^cr association and parental central of 
ttrlrv Jt ^t«.>n vu*«in|C tormd the set of predictor fteasures while tl»e vies^ed in 
f%inc prv'^rsm ic^ivgorie^^ time vi^-wed for each channel and whether viewing 
i lurrrd before sc^^wl, ^Umv or while easing^ were i^ three sets of criterion 
i^j^urc; Thi& {»aphtsi i ^tcj <aul 1 1 var iate statistical tech*>tque enabled the 
dr.tws{(g of cuf*t-luMons ^bout the UQdcrlying factors^ lin hofh the pre dictor 
tUii crxievxou %cx\ ai\d the correlation between the« and represented an 
.sdva/>\ eflsent on rtoitvj^le regn.»t>Hion analysis which enabled Xh^ enaszination of 
;;ril> one- .ritCDOn i9f\kHUfe at a tit*. 

f"hc rc' -iltH thv conf iraed the important lnfli<efn.*o that if»leVision 

h.i.j -)« the it children; All the children except on< Had ready access 

?^^ Trl4**i*lwn Ku) \ >. : 1 drt'O dfvotcd on average a very substantial pait of 
thvtr Uvcv Hie tfte^in iivera>{e viowmj? tune over a seven JaV 

V^ri.JxJ .»s ♦'••i.iJiaJeJ m tfxc 1\ ^ll•wl^^J^ di:»r* jfaounted to 2H ^ hours i^ith ^'S j:er 

t'ux ->t t^'-v v^^iMi'-J". vio*-iM^ lu excess c/f 10 houss, children pr^fer^ed 

i'fuj^rafijiv Hhi.h cntcrvaified r.ithcr than those which had an educatloittt puroose 
invl tUv v^Hiivr vh.m/ui fcu 'led 4 toiirked hijt> m fi<^our of the vo^«w?rcia^^ 
s.h.inn«M. pjr! It ;»l3rl y fhanj^els 0 and *>. and a**-3y from (hannel 2, Tclevi<iiort 
l>i^t>rr ^^^.M>^ w.is eniif.uttJ m f?*>st tiuies by .^pprox i<aate J y one third of the 
..hil^ircu. but I furthc» third induated that thev never watched telpvi*i;on 
fftorc sih.Hvl. a|vpro4im4ti-l > lU per tent watched tt'levision whiU* eatm^i the 
Ovenin>* ra<':il ctmi ^*ui\ dit<)Lit ton per cent usi*iiilv watcht^d te U* v i i 4l<mc. 
Hif^rr appe.<rc«i hi- -lO ^ * j^r.i 1 1 1 mt ditfcrrnvc m th<* i utiv that ha\'-' r»r 

J r I s d<* 1 t,^ • «^ t f » J ^ 1 vjf*«i">» htit ^trtvtiy se » <i i f f t- rt-ftt apf^cir in 



•prograa choice and favourite programs. Girls se- i to prefer family situa- 
tion typv <utd variety .type programs with a heavy wv.4inance of fei«ale charac- 
ters Mhile sport* ana adventure type programs doainated the preferences of 
boys. 

The study confirmed the' iijportance of home background variables and 
personal characteristics as important influeaces of television viewing 
patterns. Tht- simple correlations showed negative association? between the 
amount of television viewed on the one hand and father's occupational status, 
father's and not her 's education, and degree of parental control of viewing 
on thi' other hand. High parental .tontrol seeiued to be associated with less 
viewjoR across program carcgprios and with Jess viewing aloDc. Children of 
better educated fathers watjph^d jwre documentary programs but less of most 
other program categories. /A negative relationship was found between the.' 
viewing of Oiannels 9 anu/o on the one hand aHd father's occupational status 
and father's and wjlTier • s Vducut ion on the other hand while chUdren of 
fathers u» high s£atus oc>iipations watch^»d «ore programs on Channel 2. 
Katchmx; television before school and alone occurred more in hon»es of low 
occupational ^nd educational statirs of the father. More intelligent children 
viewed less television overall, no significant relationships were found 
between mtellnjeficc and the viewing of dXumentary and children's educational 
programs. J-he m.>re intelligent children viewed less of Channels 0 and 9 and 
viewed u-ss before s^nool and alone .'^No significant relationship between 
Hclf esteem anJ television viewing was found except for. a slight tendency 
for cniidrcn r.f low self e?toeni particularly in relation to parents and peers, 
to huvr viewed more cartoons, (hildren with low self esteem in relation to 
Si>io,.l vji-hed iDore before school. It was found that getting on with peers 
variod puMtivol.v ^ixh the w.itchmg of sports programs, but had no signifi- 
cant relationship to total viewing {ime. choice of chai:nel . view ing before 
•■•chiu.l, .iloiie or «r. i U- e.itinv the evenitu; meal. 

I he t<-->T,,.,^ thv vauv.il |.ath m<.)de I or the fmstor-^ influcncinj; th? 
t.ilai tim.- spvnt ..atch^:.' t e 1 c v i icii showed the Key variable-^ to be father's 
o^copar i..t!. iMt<-; 1 ii;c(ue. 'ckt-r a ■-, soc j at u>m and U-vel of parental control. 
!hes,. r.utors tov.elh^t .»>o.unt,d lor IS pvV cent of the variance in total 
tclevj-Ton \ i.-hui^: t imv .'^ Ihc p.js t u I a t e<) relationships between father's 
ovoitattj.n ..nJ pirr a -. -h , .. f i ui, . t.irher'. occupation aiui self ostrem. parental 
I"' ' •' "-n i.u i-.r,. ,„;,] -elf ....tve- .ind tof.,! r ,,• h- v i s i on w.onjc 

» .StV * I. • ,1 »• rt .( i. 1 ( I. i!, ,. 



The canonical correlation analysis of the pattern of television viewing 
revealed $ tendency for boys who cape from homes where the father was in a 
low status occupation and who experienced low parental control to view more 
sports, cartoons, quiz and audience participation type programs and less 
children's educational programs. Viewers of most of the program categories 
except news and sports, combined with a bias away from the viewing of docu-' 
mentary type programs tended to be of lower IQ/ to have fathers in lower 
status occupations, to experience lower parental restriction and to be giVls. 
Children, from homes where the father was employed in a low status occupa*- 
' tion and who were less intelligent and who experienced lower levels of 
parental control preferred to watch the commerciaTl channels especially 
Channels 0 and 9 and not to watch Channel 2. Boys, who were less intelligent^ 
who'vcame from homes where the father was in a lower status occupation and who 
experienced less parental control of their viewing habits^ viewed more before 
school and alone. 

With respect to the relationship betwren television viewing and school 
perforrafnce. the simple correlations showed moderate to strong relationships 
between home background variables and personal characteristics on the one 
hand and the measures of school performance on the other. On the basis of 
simple correlations heavy viewers of television appeared to do less well art 
school both in terms of overall performance as rated by teachers and in 
relation to comprehension in social studies, No significant relationships 
were found between teacher assessment of over/under achievement and tele* 
vision viewing. 

The testing of the causal path model which incorporated overall school 
performance showed intei 1 igence» peer association and self esteem to be the 
factors influencing overall school achievement; these factors accounted for 
S9 per cent of the variance in school achievement. The postulated impact of 
father's occupation, parental control and to-al television viewing time on 
'school achievement failed to reach significance. 

rhe te.sMng of the causal path modol which iruornorated the test of 
vom()rchen/i ion m soelai* stu<Jj<?s showed the substantial Influence of intelli- 
gence on performance in this test but also showed a minor nut positive impact 
of television viewing, these two factors accounted for 58 per cent of the 
variance in performance on the test of comprehensioii in social studies < T\ic 
postulated uifluence of father's oci:upaiion, parental control » peer assucia* 
. tion and self esteem on comprehension lu "^uLi/il studies failed to reach 
significance 



Iwplicat ions for Further Research and Practice 



Hie study ms carried out within the theoretical context of the educational 
envlr&nMnt as proposed by Keeves (1972) but with the recognition of the 
■edia as well as the home school and peer group are important components of 



media and sought to articulate the factors influencing the use of television 
by children and the impact of the use of television on performance at school. 
Causal path models were hypothesised and tested using multiple regression 
analysis and the pattern of television viewing was examined using canonical 
analysis. By the use of these statistical techniques meaningful results 
were obtained and showed these techniques to be both appropriate, feasible 
and necessary for the effective examination of the complex relationships that 
existed in this field of research. Researchers into the area of media use 
and its impact should seriously consider employing these statistical tech- 
niques in future studies. 

The resulis of this study point to a number of specific questions which 
should be the subject of future investigations and for which the techniques 
described above would be appropriate. 

The study included self esteem as a key variable with potential for 
explaining television behaviour in the belief that a child who had a low self 
regard would view more television because of a desire to escape from the 
emotional and psychological problems which contributed to the low self esteem* 
However, the resuUs of the study did not find support for this escapism 
hypothesis when total hours viei»>ed was thtp measure of television use, but 
discovered a relationship between the heavy viewing of cartoons and low self 
esteem, Tlie posr.ibility of a relationship between self esteem and type of 
proj^rom preferred would be a worthwhile «;ubject for further exploration. 
However in thin study it would Uv necessary to rccode the raw data to carry 
out uuch an i n vest i K*'Jt ion. 

ihv invfst ij^at ion produced s* me interest in^j conclusion^ with respect to 
the relationship between television viewinji urni school performance which 
would p^^vldc «^uestions tor further research. Simple correlations between 
total televiSKM) viCMnj; time and viewing time in prnj^ram cate>torle^ on the 
one hand and tcachtT r jted o\.rrall st hwl ai»ucvcmcnt and < omprehension in 
social studies i>n the other Kcnerallv vhowed the relai« >nships to be nejiative. 
howevtv. ^hcn the te< hjuMwe of multif»ie re>ires**ion was em|)lov<*d m t>u» test ♦ 
nu: the jMth rTM>drl » no I ^♦ni f H .int r<»lat lon^hip hf^twcrn overall school 



that environment. The study focused 
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performnte and tot«i t«Uvision viewing tiae ms found. Moreover, it wM 
discovered that television viewing h«d & positive iapect on perforMnce on 
the test of co^irehension in social studies over and abovo the iiyact of 
intelligence, ,It wm recognized th»t there "Vrere liaitations to the reliab- 
illty of teacher estiMte$ of uvi^i^U school perfoiwmce lAlch would htve 
consequences for th< Magnitude of the Coefficients involving this variable 
in tho aodel, and that the positive iapMt of ^elev.sion viewing on coapre^^ 
honsion in social studies might be the consequence of the nature of the 
portlcuUr test used. Howover, despite these qualifications it Might well 
be that watching ti6»levision could have a differential effect on sehool per- 
formance dependent upon the particular aspect of school perfprwnce being 
anasurod and the type of programs. The relationships between ^ype of program 
viewed and particular conH>nents of school performance is suggested as an 
issue for further Investigation and one where canonical correlation analysis 
would be an appropriate statistical technique* 

The study showed parentat control of television viewing as an important 
variable influencing the amount of television watched. However, the study 
did not attempt to examine in detail the factors influencing parental control. 
In the tausal models, non-causal associations between parental control on 
the one hand and father's occupation and intelligence on the other were 
assumed and aPthough significant correlations between j^arental control and 
father's occupation and intelligence wore found in the data for this study 
their magnitcde was small. Within the limitation of the reliability of the 
raeasu2e of parental control it was apparent that the important factors influ- 
encing parental control were exogenous to the caudal model hypothesised for 
the study. Further Invest I Ration Is required in order to gain insight into 
the factors whi<,h aiiect parental controK The need for further stud^ of 
thiH variable is strengthened when it is realized that of ull the factors 
which have been fuund in Otis study f:, influence viewing control by parents 
in the one wh^ch would be most malleaMj?. The degree of parental co?>trol of 
;elevi^iort viewing would lie a, reflection of tl/o attitudes of parents to this 
medium and tht^ i»edia »n gcnrriil. Parent<i who were concerned about the amount 
of television that their children watched would consciously control the 
ex|H>^urt^ of thtir children to toWuKion. The findings of t^it study sugg;j5t 
that If other groups in the cofwriuni t y , fnr exarhple, school teachers who might 
iil'^o he concerned, "^ero to concentrate their efforts on persuading parents 
rhat they sht^ild -ontrol the viewiiij,: hahirs of their children then Kreater 
effects might he achieved. H<i*.evc: . ii nhould he pctnled .,'Jt that this -^tudy 



pjovlded no »uppoTt for th« propo»ltion that school performnce would be 
haned by television viewing and tberefore any arguMnt for more parental 
controi of television viewing on the basis of the results of this study 
wuld be misplaced. However, the arguments for the greater control of 
children's viewing might be based on other grouhds; for example, the desir- 
ability of children engaging in other leisure pursuits or because of the 
possible impact of television on children's tastes, attitudes and social 
behaviour. 

Paiental control of viewing could be exercised In a variety of ways; by 
parental example, by providing a range of other worthwhile activities which 
would attract the interest of children away from the television set or by 
more authoritarian measures. It is suggested that worthwhile future research 
wight concentrate on discovering the most effective techniques by which parents 
might control the way their children use television. 

In addition this study did not take Into account the way the school 
Might directly affect the viewing behaviour of its pupils. It would appear 
that more and more teachers were using the television experiences of the 
children in the classroom and as a consequence one would expect that this 
would exert an influence on the viewing habits of their pupils. Tlie relation- 
ship between the attitudes of teachers towards tolevislon and the viewing 
behaviour of their pupils would be an interesting aspect to explore in future 
research. 

This inquiry was undertaken with the general objective of investigating 
the interrelationships that existed in the educational environment of children 
with an emphasis on the role tiuit television, as an iratio/tant element of the 
mass media. perfonocJ m association with the .other component!, of the educa- 
tional environment in influencing school achievement. It was an exploratory 
study of a complex problem. It has described the television viewing behav- 
iour at (irade ^ chUdr'jn in government primary schools in the metropolitan 
arou ot Mt-lbounie. \he dat.i collected were uso.l to explore the factors 
influenc ing r ievislun wewing behaviour and to test hy])othesi sed models of 
<hc ivl4t»<mr;»up between home background, personal churitcteristics . tolev\»ion 
vlewiHK and s. hool a, bieveinent . While this study has nut produced definitive 
conclusions. It l.u.s showt« that muUiviiriatc tecimhiues can and should be used 
Uj uueMJKat.ons into the area uf mc.ia w^e by vhildion. In uddiTioa. it 
lui i dirvctvd ,nt<nti<.n to a umM-r -if i,roa, whu b itH.ld ,is«-fully be invest i 
itwted fiu«<icr, .Hid h.»s w.8dt -itmu trnt-it » vt- omiiK-ndat »ons assonuUd with 
educat »i)n.»l [ir.tituc 
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